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THE PLACE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
IN A LIBERAL EDUCATION' 


oa) 














by 
L. C. KNIGHTS 


Winterstoke Professor of English, Bristol University 


We ARE here not to consider specifically literary questions or the nature 
f literary activity and enjoyment, but to try to clear up our minds about 
the part played by the discipline of ‘English’ in the wider processes of educa- 
tion. In what ways does it contribute to the development of that maturity 
of judgment, that capacity for seeing things in a truly human way, which 
we have in mind when we try to say what we mean by ‘ a liberal education’? 
Our question is not What is poetry? or What is literary criticism? but What 
is the use of literary study:—though naturally we cannot attempt an answer 
to that question without having in mind a working conception of poetry 
and literature and of profitable ways of tackling literature. 

What I have to say will fall under three heads and a postscript. First I 
want to say something about English as basic training in the use of the 
mother tongue—the humblest but most essential level. This is not the con- 
cen of the English teacher alone, though naturally he will feel a special 
responsibility. Then I shall dwell on and try to justify the great claim for 
English literature as an instrument of education, namely that it offers an 
education of the imagination: this is the English teacher’s special concern. 
And thirdly I want to deal with the relation of English to other studies within 
ahumane general education; and here again the English teacher joins hands 
with his colleagues. Clearly the second of these is central, and I shall spend 
most of my time on it; but I want to suggest how it is related to and depends 
on the first, the basic training, just as the ‘use’ of literature for the purpose 
of social or political or historical understanding depends in its turn on i1aag- 
inative grasp. Having dealt with these matters in this order, I shall return 
to the second and central one and try to suggest something of its relation 
to quite fundamental concerns. 


'A talk given to English teachers at a one-day conference arranged by the Man- 
chester University Institute of Education in Octobe:, 1956, and at a similar Conference 
arranged by the Bristol University Institute of Education in March, 1957. 
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The question of basic training in the use of the English language may seem 
at first sight to lie rather outside the scope of a paper on the place of English 
literature in a liberal education. It is there, however, that I want to start 
partly because the question is in itself of such importance, and partly because 
it is in this way that we can best begin to establish a connection between 
literary studies and the life of the individual in its whole range of interests, 

Learning to say what we mean and to understand what we read gO to- 
gether. There does seem reason to believe that in our vast ‘literate’ popula- 
tion basic skills in expression and in understanding are left at a dangerously 
rudimentary stage. How many of those who have had a secondary education 
can write simply and effectively, can say a plain thing in a plain way: | 
cannot give a precise answer to that large question, but I am told that at 
Cambridge there is concern about the inability of research scientists to write 
up the results of their research. And I know that in an Honours School of 
English (with students selected largely on good marks in two Advanced 
Subjects in G.C.E.) we have great difficulty in getting common orderliness, 
exactness and clarity in so-called literary essays. And sometimes we find fail- 
ure not only to achieve these qualities but even to see that they are important. 
Reading student essays I sometimes feel like Fluellen in conversation with 
Pistol: “Aunchient Pistol, I do partly understand your meaning’. To which 
you may remember, Pistol replies, “Why then, rejoice therefore’. It is very 
much a hit-or-miss affair: perhaps we are getting the result of too much 
‘free-expression’. The attitude of the writer tends to be, “Well, you see what 
I mean, don’t you?’—and it is impossible not to connect this attitude with 
the widespread indifference to the absence of clartty and forthrightness in 
the commoner forms of reading matter. The first job of the English teacher, 
indeed of all teachers, is to counter haziness of expression, to foster a lively 
respect for the living language. 

I take it we are all agreed about this, and there is no need to urge it further 
here. What I want to insist is that in this elementary matter of respect for 
clarity and exactness—for the life of speech—not only are we dealing with 
the foundation of literary taste, and our ability to read Shakespeare depends 
on it, we are taking the necessary first step in any argument designed to 


bring out the place of English literature in a liberal education. Let me dwell | 


on this point for a moment. 


I suppose if any of us were asked today to write a ‘defence’ of poetry, we 
should feel unable to use the rather exalted terms with which Shelley ended 
his Defence of Poetry (in which, by the way, he says some very good things 
about the significance of imaginative literature): 
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LIBERAL 


Poets are the hierophants of an unapprehended inspiration, the mirrors of the 
1 } 


1 a 1 
gigantic shadows which futurity casts upon the present... . Poets are the unack- 


ywledg red le gislators of the world. 


Which is certainly not meaningless and may be true, but it is not precisely 
the ground on which we should meet an enquiring scientist or sociologist 
who came to us wanting to know what end our study of literature served. 
For that purpose we should do better to start with some words written by 
Ezra Pound a quarter of a century ago. Answering his own question, Has 
literature a function in the state?’ he says: 


It has to do with the clarity and vigour of ‘any and every’ thought and opinion. 
It has to do with maintaining the very cleanliness of the tools, the health of the vers 
matter of thought itself. . . . [ Words are indispensable agents of communication] and 

the solidity and validity of these words | is in the care of the damned and despised 


W he *n their work goes rotten . . . becomes slushy and inexact, or excessive 





t bloated, the whole machinery of ee and individual t hought and order goes 


to pot. (How to Read.) 


Put beside this a phrase used by H. G. Wells to characterise the twentieth 
century— A vast and increasing inattention’, and I think we have found 
our starting-point. The very condition of mental life is attention—a steady 
holding of the interest, a focusing of the mind. There is no need for me to 
talk in general terms about the indispensab le part played by words in making 
observation possible, even in the physical and material realm: you see much 
more of the forest when you know the names of the trees. And when we 
come to imponderables and intangibles—moral qualities, human relation- 
ships and the like—our capacity for understanding is largely if not entirely 
dependent on our command of language. The dec ay of a language means 
| 


the decay of a civilization. That is why, in Keats’ phrase, ‘English ought 


to be kept up’. 
I] 


Now attention, of course, is not only the condition of all mental life, it is 
in a very special sense the foundation of literary criticism. “What! would 
you teach boys and girls at school, as well as the branded ware called Hon- 
ours English students, “literary criticism’:’ Yes, indeed—though in such a 
way (I trust) as not to rob them of spontaneity and unselfconscious enjoy- 
ment. For literary criticism is simply the habit of disciplined attention. If 
we ponder the meaning of this remark we may learn something about that 
education of the imagination which gives English literature its unique place 
in a liberal education. And at the same time we shall, I think, find that we 
can relate imaginative activity to the simpler skills and perceptions whose 
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importance I began by emphasising. 

Now here I find myself at a loss, for what we need is to go together 
through a nicely graded course of ‘practical criticism’. Instead, I must com- 
press, and take a good deal for granted. I can put the matter like this: suppose 
you have been asked to take a class in literature with ‘non-literary’ people 
—engineers for example; how would you set about arousing their interest 
and convincing them that literature has very much to offer them besides 
entertainment or ‘escape’? One way is to spring on them a significant but 
difficult poem—a real poem: one of T. S. Eliot’s for example—and let it 
make its own disturbing impact; after which you can answer questions, 
Another way (not incompatible with this) is to start at the bottom and work 
up. You can show that, at a very elementary level, when deciding whether 
any bit of non- -imaginative writing is good or bad, all that is necessary is to 
attend to the simple sense of the words and to w eigh them in the scale of 
common sense: are they clear and straightforward or are they vague, mud- 
dled and contradictory: and so on. The need for simple attention once 
established, you go on to show that literature demands a more complex kind 
of attention than that given, say, to a news report, a cookery book, or a 
company prospectus: that you have to listen more intently to overtones and 
implications and make wider and sometimes more complicated connections; 
that you need to become sensitive to rhythm and imagery and see how they 
can contribute to depth and fullness of meaning. All this, and the examples 
with which it is supported, will be designed to show that literature demands 
from the reader a collaborative activity, which has the effect of realising— 
making real—whatever is being talked about, in a way quite impossible in 
non-imaginative discourse. It is the nature of imaginative realisation that I 
want to dwell on, but first let me invoke a particular example of what it is 
I am talking about. 

In the great pastoral scene in The Winter's Tale Florizel praises Perdita: 


What you do 
Still betters what is done. When you speak, sweet, 
I’ld have you do it ever; when you sing, 
I'ld have you buy and sell so, so give alms, 
Pray so; and, for the ordering your affairs, 
To sing them too: when you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that; move still, still so, 
And own no other function: each your doing, 
So singular in each particular, 
Crowns what you are doing in the present deeds, 
That all your acts are queens. 
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{bout such poetry it is difficult to speak, but I think we do it no wrong if 
ye say that what it most conveys is a grace of action felt as effortless, of 
novement that has the quality of stillness. Without any hint of monotony 
he lines circle from and return to a few simple words—the five times 
repeated “so ’__with its insistence on the uniqueness of each action: thus and 
sot otherwise—the four ‘do’s’, reinforced by ‘done’, ‘doing’ (twice) and 
leeds’. The simplicity and familiarity of these words is important. ‘Do’, 
whether as infinitive or present tense, conveys presentness—for “What you 
Jo Still betters what is done’—and it is the barest possible expression of 
xtion, not unlike the phrase Wordsworth was fond of, ‘goings on’. When 
he doing is given specificness it is still in terms of everyday action—to speak, 
fosing, to buy and sell, to give alms, to pray, to order your affairs, to dance. 
itis with the clause introduced by ‘dance’ that we are made aware of how 
much these everyday activities really imply, of the depths they draw on: 


when you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that; move still, still so, 
And own no other function. 


n't merely that the subtle rhythm beautifully suggests the sea, the ripple 
a. ash of it, the pause and fall of the waves: our sense of the sea blends 
vith our sense of the human dancer—the moving moment that seems time- 
ss (‘move still, still so’), the personal grace that has behind it a force as 

dep and impersonal as the sea. 

Now literature of course has virtually infinite resources through which 
the responsive reader is prompted to imaginative realisation. I have quoted 
‘tis one example partly because when we use phrases like ‘imaginative 
alisation’ it is as well to have in mind at least one instance of what we 
nean; partly because it has allowed me to suggest how entirely the power 

{the words depends on the collaborative activity of the reader. As I. A. 
Richards says, in discussing the effect of a good poem that he has analysed, 
there is a prodigious activity between the words as we read them’: 


Following, exploring, realizing, becoming that activity is . . . the essential thing in 
rading the poem. Understanding is not a preparation for reading the poem. It is 
self the poem. And it is a constructive, hazardous, free creative process, a process 
‘conception through which a new being is growing in the mind. 


[hope that this has at least suggested a meaning for ‘imaginative activity’ 


which distinguishes it sharply from day-dreaming or any kind of escape 
tom reality. I know that imagination is sometimes referred to as though it 
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were something quite different from—or even opposed to—those mental 
processes by which we reach out for truth and try to ground ourselves on 
things as the y are. That isnot so. Imagination in the writer is that responsive, 
creative activity by which he re alises—makes real—a particular bit of exper- 
ience, and embodies in words his sense of it in its directness and fullness its 
implications, and its significance and value to him as a living human being, 
The activity to which his words prompt the reader is similarly an imaginative 
activity—responsive, creative and realising. That realising activity may de- 
mand now the use of the discursive reason, now the play ry of feeling and 
sympathy, now the awareness of the senses, but it is more than the sum of 
thinking plus feeling plus sensing. As Coleridge noted long ago, it is an 
activity of the whole soul of man. 

There is a further claim I want to make—that the imaginative realisati 
to which we are prompted by the poets is a genuine form of knowin 
There is a widespread notion—fostered, I believe, by a contemporary tre 

linguistic theory—that all language which is not strictly referentia! 
‘merely emotive’. Either you use words as pointers to scientifically verifi 
events, or you use them simply to express your emotions and emoti 
attitudes and to evoke corresponding emotions in others. The Ame 
critic, Philip Wheelwright, in a recent book called The Burning Founta... a 
Study the Language of Symbolism (Indiana University Press) deals effectively 
with 3 his linguistic positivism. The problem of poetry, he remarks, does 


not stand alone: 


For the issue... amounts to this: whether there is such a thing as poetic vision, or 
whether the only true vision of things must be ultimately scientific. If you pt 
latter alternative—the position of semantic positivism—then the consequences, 
provided vou carry them out vigorously, will be utterly destructive for religion, for 
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met phy SICS, and even fi I r ethics as indepenae 


human living (pp. 38-39). 
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You are, of course, at liberty to take this positivist standpoint, and to leave 
for poetry, as for religion, only an emotional or affective function; but to 
do so, Wheelwright remarks, is not strictly scientific, for it quite arbitrarily 
rules out the alternative possibility, which is that poetry, like religious in- 
sights, conveys genuine knowledge. There are two lines of argument here 


The first involves an appeal to experience: 


A poem iffects a mature rea ler iS if does p irtly because it seems to him, notwith- 
stan ling 1fS fantasies and pseudo-statements, to be ofte ‘ring a kin | of gvenuine 1ns ig { 
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idumbrates truths . . . of high importance about such matters as human nature, old 
age, false seeming, and self-confrontation through suffering. . . . If the depth-meaning 


s not at least dimly and subconsciously adumbrated—and perhaps too sharp a focus 
of it is generally undesirable—the reader’s response will hardly be the same. Impov- 
erishment or distortion of the intellectual response will involve some impoverishment 
yr distortion of the emotive. To regard the specifically poetic response as purely 
emotive, then, is a naive way of psychologizing (pp. 45-46). 


The second, related, argument concerns the nature of language. Roughly 
speaking, the positivist assumption, already glanced at, is that there are two 
main types of language, the referential and the emotive. Now it is truc that 
one mode of discourse is entirely referential—literal, logical and free from 
all emotion—and that another mode is purely emotive, with no descriptive 
~ j¢tion. But, says Wheelwright, what is ignored by those who deny ‘truth’ 
poetry, leaving it only an affective function, is that ‘referential’ and “emo- 
are not necessarily contraries: there may be, indeed there is, language 
ich is both; and that is expressive or poetic language. “My thesis,’ he 
j, ‘is that truly expressive symbolism—in a poem, for example—means, 
cs, awakens insight, in and through the emotions which it engenders, and 

30 far as the emotion is not aroused the full insight is correspondingly 
wwakened’ (p. 48). 


Shakespeare’s Gloucester in King Lear, we may recall, speaks of the man 


‘who will not see because he doth not feel’. The insight or vision that we 
obtain from poetry, from imaginative literature, is inseparable not only from 
feeling but from that fullness of realisation which I have spoken of as the 
distinguishing mark of imaginative activity. It is knowledge in this sense— 
knowledge in depth and fullness, knowledge that involves us as persons and 
not just as observers—that is made possible by the imaginative, or generative, 

use of language. And that, in turn, is why an education that fails to cultivate 
at least some responsiveness to poetic or imaginative language cannot be 
described as a truly liberal or humane education. 


Iif! 


What now of the complementary and related aspect of a literary education 
—its broadly humanising power? To frequent great imaginative works— 
to frequent them, that is, with any inwardness—is itself an education. But 
to bring the mind to bear on a literature of any scope and variety is to find 


IThis section is an abbreviation of a part of my article, “The Claims of English’, in 
Universities Quarterly, May 1955. It is reprinted here by kind permission of the Editor 
of that journal. 
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oneself inevitably drawn on beyond ‘literature’; and it is the way in which 
the literary student is drawn on—to the realm of history, politics, or moral 
—that constitutes a further excellence of literature as a medium of education, 
It is difficult to speak here without being misunderstood. To say that an 
education in letters is an education in so much else besides does not mean 
that other, more specialised, disciplines can be dispensed with. It simply takes 
for granted the following propositions: 

(a) That many of the books properly studied in a literary course were 
not intended as ‘literature’ in the way in which a modern novelist, for 
example, is likely to think of his work: they are works of instruction dis- 
tinguished by exceptional powers of mind, and any serious study of them 
is the study of how particular imaginative insights illuminate a particular 
subject matter, whether this is a question of conduct, the working of indi- 
vidual minds, or the behaviour of men in society. 

(b) That many deliberate works of art spring from and embody a concern 
with contemporary problems, particularly political and social problems, 
which thus necessarily come within the view of the literary student. 

(c) That at the more advanced levels individual works are not studied in 
isolation but in relation to each other within a tradition (this is very different 
from a study of ‘influences’), and in relation to the particular culture of which 
they form a part. So literary study, at some stage, necessarily raises the 
question of what we mean by a healthy culture and a living tradition, and 
of the relation of these to the more obvious day-to-day workings of society. 

If considerations such as these are allowed to shape a course in literature 
there should be no fear of the student despising the other disciplines. (There 
is, I think, no need to make a sharp distinction between university and sixth- 
form teaching; if much can only be done at the university there is no reason 
why a similar approach to more limited material should not be followed in 
the schools.) Aware of his own ignorance, he will know when he wants the 
help of the specialist and will have some idea where to turn for it. He will 
not think that he has a ready-made answer to the problems of human exist- 
ence: indeed, he is likely to distrust the panaceas of the terrible simplifiers. 
He will, on the other hand, possess certain standards of relevance and cogency. 
And he will have encountered some central concerns of the adult mind. 
Thus equipped he will be the less likely to fall a victim to that spirit of 
abstraction which would reduce complex matters to ‘nothing but’ a problem 
in social engineering, or whatever it may be. 

There is no need to do more than indicate the bearing of the propositions 
I have listed on the study of English literature. Many of our great writers 
were moralists and social critics, and whether they transmute their ‘message’ 
into great poetry and imaginative literature (as Langland does in Piers Plow- 
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‘ban, or Bunyan in The Pilgrim’s Progress) or preach in simpler ways (as 
mar, ; a4 : P y 


Ruskin does in Unto this Last, or Morris in his Lectures to Working Men) the 
value of the ‘content’—of the social analysis, of the writer’s attitude to his 
material, of the incitement that he offers to fuller and more genuinely re- 
sponsive living—is necessarily at the centre of attention; and it must almost 
necessarily be drawn into relation with the needs of the present. Not that 
the good teacher will be over-much intent on pointing a twentieth-century 
moral; some things can simply be left to sink in, to form part of the student’s 
permanent equipment for assessing his world. But certain works falling well 
within a normal English course illuminate a scene so like our own that to 
engage with them in any serious sense must mean to apply them to our 
world. Culture and Anarchy—lively and not too difficult for an upper form 
at school—illustrates by specific examples (today’s parallels being ready to 
hand) what is meant by the play of disinterested intelligence on the con- 
temporary scene. Whilst for the undergraduate The Statesman’s Manual of 
Coleridge (read first perhaps because of an interest in Coleridge’s criticism) 
may well be an introduction to the deeply human—indeed the spiritual— 
roots and implications of ‘questions’ (political and other) that are distorted 
and denatured when considered, as they commonly are, out of relation to 
their deeper significance. (For an example of the special timeliness for us, 
now, of Coleridge’s thought, see the diagnosis of the causes of the French 
Revolution, Political Tracts of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, edited with an 
Introduction by R. J. White, pp. 27-8. But it is difficult to imagine a period 
when Coleridge’s thinking about politics will not be timely.) It must also 
be remembered that political and ‘social’ interests, however transmuted, 
enter deeply into the work of some of our major writers (Milton, Dryden, 
Swift, Blake, Wordsworth ...). Our first business as students of literature 
isnot with past problems but with what is permanently made out of the 
transitory; yet the writer’s contemporary attitudes (Marvell’s to Cromwell, 
Dryden’s to Shaftesbury, Wordsworth’s to the French Revolution, and 
Blake’s to the new industrial England) are likely to have a direct relevance 
to our contemporary scene. This is a secondary but, it seems to me, inevitable 
result of the act of literary appreciation: it would be an oddly limited 
approach to Absalom and Achitophel that did not raise the question of the 
conservative temperament in politics; you can’t ‘appreciate’ An Horatian Ode 
upon Cromwell’s Return from Ireland and retain crude notions about the rights 
ad wrongs of a civil war. (For a suggestive contrast see Santayana’s essay 
on ‘Shelley: or the Poetic Value of Revolutionary Principles’ in Winds of 
Doctrine.) Anything done on the lines suggested here would of course be 
subordinate, even though closely related, to the central literary education 
that I tried to define earlier in this paper. But it is precisely because the 
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discipline of English is essentially a training to respond to values as realised 
and embodied that it can so focus, in terms of the concrete and particular 
those wider questions concerning the quality of human living. Indeed, thy 
inwardness of apprehension at which it aims, towards which it is steadily 
directed, is a necessary condition of valid thinking in the field of liberd 
studies. 

I have spoken so far of what can be done—of windows that can be opened 
on the world at large—simply as opportunity offers. But any consisten: 
scheme of English study will suggest particular directions of interest in the 
exploration of the extra-literary relations of literature, of the wider civiliz. 
tion which at any time is so much more than a background to creative 
achievement. If, for example, the student attempts to get some sense of 
‘the Shakespearean moment’ (and his study of the drama alone must surely 
prompt him to make the attempt), he will be led to consider the state of 
the language, and all that implies; the assumptions, interest and habits of 
mind uniting writers and audience at different levels; the availability of 
standards acting as a challenge to moral and intellectual inertia, as positive 
incitement to fuller and more conscious living; and so on.! In other words, 
through works whose continuing vitality is a safeguard against merely 
abstract and external formulations, he will begin to grasp the meaning of 
a living culture and a living tradition. And he will find that this under- 
standing, even in what he may come to consider its elementary stages, 
illuminates for him, helps him to think effectively about, the world of 
Yeats and Eliot—which in any case he has to live in. He is also likely to 
ask himself some decidedly relevant questions about the nature of the forces 
that created the modern world, even though it is outside literature that 
he will look for the answers. Of course there is no question of English 
providing ‘solutions’ to the problems of civilization in our time. All that 
is claimed is that the study of English literature can set young minds work- 
ing on matters that anyone alive to his time will recognise as central; that 
by the very nature of its basic material it keeps the student in touch with 
standards of effective thinking and imaginative awareness; that it is in the 
fullest sense a liberal and humanising study. 


1Patrick Cruttwell’s The Shakespearean Moment is a valuable introduction to the 
study of the forces that help to explain the literary fertility of the period. Since spac 
is limited, and it is desirable to be specific, perhaps I may refer to some papers of my 
own that suggest further lines of inquiry: ‘On the Social Background of Metaphysical 
Poetry’ (Scrutiny, XIII, 1), ‘Reflections on Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion 
(Scrutiny, XV, 2), and Poetry, Politics and the English Tradition (Chatto and Winduw, 
1954). 
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IV 

What I have tried to say is that, in a liberal education, English has a three- 
fold function: there is the basic training in understanding, in clarity of ex- 
pression and respect for the living language; there is the awakening and 
education of the imagination; and there is the almost incidental but never- 
theless important opening out from literature into questions concerning 
varied aspects of civilization which—approached from that angle—should 
be seen in a truly human way, not abstracted and schematised. And now 

let me add the postscript that I threatened. It shall be brief. 
There are various ways of describing what is perhaps the chief danger of 
our time. We may speak with Gabriel Marcel of the spirit of abstraction, 
which so easily allies itself with fanaticism and violence. Or we may use 


Jthe terminology of Martin Buber and speak of the encroachment of the 
| world of ‘it? (the world of experiencing, using and manipulating) upon the 
‘world of ‘thou’ (the world of meeting and relationship). However we 


describe it, what is in question is the substitution of a surface awareness for 
awareness in depth, the substitution of general notions for a living response 
to the individual and unique, the obscuring of a whole dimension of con- 
sciousness. “Even for our grandparents’, says Rilke, ‘a “House”, a “Well”, 
afamiliar tower, their very dress, their cloak, was infinitely more, infinitely 
more intimate: almost everything a vessel in which they found and stored 
humanity. Now there come crowding over from America, empty, indiffer- 
mt things, pseudo-things, dummy life... A house in the American under- 
standing, an American apple or vine, has nothing in common with the house, 
the fruit, the grape into which the hope and meditation of our forefathers 
had entered.”! And the impoverishment of spirit that Rilke here describes 
an spread even more disastrously beyond our relations with things and 
places, important as these relations are. There is the encroachment of what 
may be called a newspaper consciousness, made up of a few stereotypes; 
there is the habit of thinking of men either as masses or in terms of economic 
functioning ; there is, in so many spheres, the loss of inwardness, of relation- 
ship, of living significance, which has been a major theme of our greatest 
writers for the last half-century or more: Henry James called it ‘the awful 
doom of general dishumanisation’. It is, I think, in this context that, ulti- 
mately, we have to set our concern for literature and the teaching of litera- 
ture. By which I do not mean that we should approach our pupils with a 
sombre missionary zeal, or that we should regard literature as a panacea for 
the world’s ills. Literature is not a substitute for either religion or philosophy; 
and it may reasonably be said that we do enough if we foster in those we 


1 Sonnets to Orpheus, tr. Leishman, quoted in Introduction, pp. 20-21. 
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teach a delight in understanding what a few great authors and a handful of 
lesser ones have to give. But little as we may need to say explicitly aboy 
the function of literature, our sense of these wider implications should, | 
think, underlie and inform our teaching. For the fact remains that literatur 
—and for Englishmen English literature above all—is one of the great human. 
ising agencies: it is a bulwark against arid, ‘surface’ theorising; it helps t 
keep in good heart the soil from which genuinely responsive living may 
grow. It is because the poet is, as Wordsworth said, ‘a rock of defence fo; 
human nature’ that English literature has its necessary and central place in: 
liberal education. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Co --) 














Mr. Hirpicx’s letter is puzzling. It convicts me of a factual error (for 
Robert read Ernest) for which I apologize, having written in a train without 
access to the booklet concerned. 

But apart from that, I can find no grounds for repentence. I am accused 
of ‘strephosymbolia’, but I don’t know what this means and care less. Lam 
also accused of forging imaginary errors, but no valid examples are giver 
of what would indeed be a crime. Nor can I see why ‘aspects’ rather thar 
‘pages’ should ‘predominate anything’. Nor why ‘my hopes were dashed 
and ‘not to mention’, though well worn, are as much jargon as ‘the majority 
of’, ‘in the case of’ or “quite a few’. 

It may reassure Mr. Hildick to know that for years past I have read aloud, 
marked, and (I hope) inwardly digested Sir Ernest Gower’s recommend: 
tions. We can all profit by practising Plain English, and the treatment of 
‘a hue and cry’, ‘Rock ’n roll’ and ‘cut and thrust’ as plural does not strike 
me, in the context, as any improvement. 

S. M. ANDREWS 
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by 
DORIS HILDICK 


Headmistress, Muston Junior and Infants’ School, Leicestershire 


LiKE MOST teachers in primary schools, I teach clichés. I should fail to 
do my duty to the children if I didn’t. So I teach them that whatever is 
black is as black as soot (though sometimes, on very special occasions, I 
treat them to a ‘black as coal’). I also remind them that nails are hard, snails 
low, berries brown; and I warn them that not until they are truly eleven- 
plus—twelve-plus to be on the safe side—shall anything be as hard as a 
conker, for example, or as slow as a country bus. 

I do the same with collective terms. Much as I would like to throw the 
ball to the children and get them to invent gallops of horses or grunts of 
pigs or buzzings of bees, I must glumly plug my herds and shoals and swarms. 

I don’t know: perhaps young children should be conditioned to think 
and write in clichés so that secondary school and university teachers shall 
have something to undo as well as do. But I would beg those higher educa- 
tionists who are inclined to grumble about this, not to blame the junior 
school staffs but the eleven-plus examination. And not to blame the exami- 
nation too indiscriminately either, as if it were some self-propagating mon- 
ster. After all, someone thinks of these questions, publishes them, sells them. 
Who are the men who oblige us to teach long lists of clichés? Do they like 
dichés themselves? Can they defend them: I believe the Moray House 
people publish most of these tests; could not a spokesman give us their 
reasons for perpetuating them: 


My county is abolishing the eleven-plus examination in easy stages. Being 
utside the first experimental area, my own school is not at present affected, 
but 1 am certainly looking forward to the day when it shall be. With all 
the talk about high fliers, and collaboration between grammar and secondary 
modern school staffs, and the legal position, and the building situation, and 
the quality of sixth form work, and the problem of leadership in the Junior 
High schools—it is sometimes forgotten what a great liberating effect this 
will have in the primary schools of Leicestershire. Mr. Mason himself dis- 
107 
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misses it in a single paragraph in his pamphlet, The Leicestershire Experiment, 
while of its effect on English work he says only this: ‘It is expected tha 
with their (the standardised tests’) disappearance the primary schools in the 
“experimental areas” will spend less time on one word answers and more 
time on creative and continuous English . . .’ 

Touching on the same subject in a lecture given at Vaughan College, 
Leicester, the Director said that for the guidance of high school heads the 
eleven-plus composition might be retained even when the scheme was in 
full operation. Judging from past papers the accent here is very definitely 
on the ‘creative and continuous’. Every year, from 1951 onwards, the 
subject has been a story. In some cases the beginning has been given and 
the children have been asked to finish it; in others they have been asked 
to fill in the details after being presented with a news report or an advertise- 
ment. On the whole the details given do provide a stimulus, but I cannot 
help feeling that another, deadlier, type of cliché is likely to be encouraged 
if the setter isn’t careful. I refer to the cliché of situation. For instance, in 
one, a boy and girl are made to see a man hide something in the chimney 
of a ruined cottage and then drive away. Stolen jewels, or swag of some 
kind, are clearly called for here. In another a couple of children are stranded 
by the tide and are forced to spend the night in a cave—haunted no doubt 
by the shades of five or six hundred assorted children’s authors for whom 
this situation has never failed to pay the coal bill. The ros1 subject was 
better. Two children come home from a ramble tired, torn and dirty, 
with a dead rabbit—explaining their state must have inspired a genuinely 
creative and continuous flow in the minds of many young Leicestershire 
examinees. In 1956 the subject was again congenial. A lost prize rabbit is 
advertised in Wednesday’s paper as having escaped on Monday. On Mon- 
day afternoon Harry Brown finds it. On Wednesday evening he returns 
it. As I say: congenial. But with such a scrappy disjointed plot-line it 
would have taken a Coppard or a Bates to ‘Tell the whole story in an 
interesting way, how the rabbit escaped, how it was found and caught, 
how Harry discovered the owner and what happened when he returned it’. 
Indeed, it would be no bad thing if the authority were to commission a 
Coppard or a Bates to set such composition questions for them. 


In this county there actually is a branch of English work known officially 


(cn the requisition sheets, etc.) as “Creative Writing’. I like the sound ot 


it even if it does tend to have a pompous ring when a seven-year-old 
announces that ‘My Creative Writing book’s full, miss!’ 


1Councils and Education Press, 1s. 9d. 
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However, there are some strange interpretations of that word ‘creative’ 
—and I don’t mean amongst the children. For instance, quite recently it 
was put to me that what I might aim at in planning the Creative Writing 
course is a final year in which the pupils will be able to write their own 
booklets on given topics—say Cotton, Wheat or Milk—after consulting 
appropriate reference books. Creative? Creative: 


Finally, I must say a word about another piece of advice that is currently 
being carried from priinary school to primary school. It is about the adop- 
tion of something known as a ‘tool’ reading lesson. Briefly, the idea behind 
it is this: a quarter of an hour should be spent each day on a definite reading 
scheme throughout the junior school, with the child keeping a personal 
record of pages read. So far, of course, so good—it is important that system 
and vigilance shouldn’t be abandoned after the infant stage has been passed. 
Itis good, too, that the children should be warned to ask about every word 
they cannot read. But is it good, when checking, to make the child go 
back and start again at the page where he makes his first mistake no matter 
how many pages he might have read subsequently? That is what is advised. 
And that is what I object to. Reading is not a kind of ladderless Snakes 
and Ladders. It is not a discipline to be handled in the traditional Services 
manner. I am told that it used to be a common threat in certain R.A.F. 
square-bashing circles to ‘get it right this time or I'll re-flight the ole bloody 
lot of yez and make yez do another eight weeks!’ I am told that it worked 
quite well. 

But I have yet to hear of an ex-airman’s presenting arms for pleasure. 


PROGRESS 


External circumstances came to be regarded as more important than states 
of mind about external circumstances, and the end of human life was held 
to be action, with contemplation as a means to that end. These false and, 
historically, aberrant and heretical doctrines are now systematically taught 
in our schools and repeated, day in, day out, by those anonymous writers 
of advertising copy who, more than any other teachers, provide European 
and American adults with their current philosophy of life. And so effective 
has been the propaganda that even professing Christians accept the heresy 
unquestioningly and are quite unconscious of its complete incompatibility 
with their own or anybody else’s religion. 

Aldous Huxley, Introduction to Bhagavad-Gita 
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by 
FRANK WHITEHEAD 


London University Institute of Education 


I WAS UNABLE to see the first two programmes in the I.T.V. schools 
series The Ballad Story, though I did watch five out of the remaining six, 
Since David Holbrook seems to have based his article in the September 
USE OF ENGLISH solely on the first two half-hour programmes, perhaps | 
may regard myself as relatively well-qualified to comment on some of his 
over-confident assertions. I would stress ‘relatively’, since it seems obvious 
to me that one ought to have watched the whole series before attempting 
to pass judgment on a wholly new venture like this. What is more one 
ought preferably to have watched the programmes in the company of a 
class of school-children whom one knows fairly well—one’s own class, in 
fact. 

Still, Mr. Holbrook has rushed into print with some pretty sweeping 
generalisations about television in education and ‘the nature of the medium’ 
(television affects people like this, I have noticed); and I don’t think these 
should pass unchallenged. Surely it is nonsense to proclaim, on the basis 
of an hour’s viewing, that television is ‘a machine suitable only for general 
sensationalism’, that the ‘coarseness’ of its ‘window’ is an immutable obstacle 
to any use of the medium for fine, subtle or socially desirable purposes, 
When we react to the crudity or vulgarity of a television programme we 
are reacting to the use made of this still-young medium by human beings 
operating within the framework of our own (far from satisfactory) social 
institutions. No doubt the ‘machine’ as such has its own inherent limita- 
tions: there will be certain things which it can do better than others, and 
some which it is always bound to do badly. In this it does not differ from 
other recently-invented media of communication such as the cinema or 
radio—nor even, I would hazard, from longer-established art-forms such 
as the novel, the lithograph or grand opera. What really matters is the use 
our society chooses to make of these modes of communication. As far as 
television at present is concerned, the key factor is undoubtedly the insistent 
demand (a demand imposed by the economics of its present set-up, which 
is in turn a matter ultimately of social organisation) that every programme 
should appeal to a mass audience—an audience numbered, that is, not merely 
170 
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in thousands or hundreds of thousands, but in millions. From this require- 
ment The Ballad Story was mercifully free; seldom can commercial television 
have mobilised such large resources for the benefit of so few viewers. Not 
that Mr. Holbrook denies the ‘well-meaning’ intentions behind the two 
programmes which so distressed him; these were, I suppose, obvious and 
incontrovertible anyway. (I should have thought that in these days they 
were also rare enough to merit some positive welcome rather than a patron- 
ising shrug.) Where he seems to me to go wildly and irresponsibly astray 
isin ascribing every defect he found to the instrument's own limitations. 

Let me say in any case that the five programmes I watched did not cor- 
respond at all closely to the impression Mr. Holbrook has given of the first 
two. There were faults and deficiencies, undoubtedly; this was hardly sur- 
prising in a pioneering attempt—an experiment which, wisely or unwisely, 
was carried out in full public view. (The B.B.C., one remembers, put out 
their first ‘lessons’ on a closed circuit.) There was, indeed, some of the 
uncomfortably vulgarising ‘ad-libbing’ which Mr. Holbrook refers to; but 
the teachers and students who watched with me agreed that on the whole 
there was commendably little. (I had the impression that it was when things 
were patently working out badly that producer or commentator felt a 
nervous compulsion to inject some spurious life into the proceedings. And 
incidentally is it not another of Mr. Holbrook’s irresponsibilities to assert 
so confidently that ‘modesty and decency in a performer’ are always ‘at a 
disadvantage on television’: It is certainly true that the television screen 
picks up and magnifies any insincerity, nervousness, affectation, over-con- 
fidence or mannerism in the personalities it transmits. So for that matter 
does the snapshot camera or the microphone. But just what it is that causes 
some personalities to come across well on television while others don’t is, 
I'm convinced, a much more puzzling phenomenon, and one which Mr. 
Holbrook’s crude over-simplifications come nowhere near to explaining.) 
There was some confusion of values, arising from the presentation of third- 
rate pseudo-ballads alongside the genuine article; this was never satisfactorily 
straightened out, despite Mr. Douglas Brown’s serious attempt to do so. 
And it was unquestionably a mistake to try to include the ‘literary’ ballad: 
Mr. Ronald Searle’s illustrations did rather more for ‘John Gilpin’ than 
one could have expected, and probably rather more than it was worth 
doing; but Mr. John Laurie’s reading of excerpts from “The Ancient Mariner’ 
only mangled a poem which the class could perfectly well approach for 
themselves in its entirety under the guidance of their own teacher. Yet for 
all that, a feeling of the quality and vitality of the ballad tradition did emerge 
from these programmes to an extent which I suspect Mr. Holbrook’s prej- 
udices would never allow him to recognise. 
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I must admit that I myself approached the series initially in a mood of 
doubt. How could any visual accompaniment add to the impact of an art- 
form which is essentially an oral one—an intimate fusion of words and 
music? Wouldn’t the image on the screen be more likely to distract: Wasn't 
the enterprise really one which ought to have been undertaken by sound 
broadcasting (if only the B.B.C. Schools Department were a little less com- 
placently embedded in its rut)? In the event I don’t think the occasional 
illustrations did contribute very much; they were often presented rather 
perfunctorily anyway. What made a remarkable difference, however, was 
the experience of seeing as well as hearing traditional folksingers as they 
practised their art. (Among these traditional folksingers, I believe I am 
entitled, pace Mr. Holbrook, to count Ewan McColl, even though he has 
made some gramophone records; I would agree, however, that an even 
more powerful impression was made by the more humble and less accom- 
plished singers who had never before turned their traditional inheritance to 
any sort of commercial account whatever—the Glasgow housewife, for 
instance, whom one would have liked to hear more of.) From this closer 
contact with the people themselves there emerged a sense of ballad and 
folksong as a still-living tradition, a natural and absorbing activity for or- 
dinary human beings in the present day. I believe, too, the unsophisticated 
viewer would have gained a valuably concrete and detailed impression of 
the way in which ballads are handed down orally from generation to gen- 
eration within a family, and also of their diffusion, with variations of form, 
throughout widely separated English-speaking communities: but for the 
class in a secondary modern school what would matter most would un- 
doubtedly be the effect upon their attitude toward the whole business. | 
feel convinced that after seeing these programmes any class would be ready 
to listen to the admirable gramophone records made by Ewan McColl, 
Isla Cameron, A. L. Lloyd and others, with radically different expectations 
and with many previous prejudices allayed; while many pupils would bring 
to them a zest and interest which I should be glad to take as a basis for 
subsequent teaching 

If these impressions of mine are soundly based, the ballad is a topic which 
this I.T.V. team could usefully return to in a year or two’s time when they 
have gained more experience of handling their medium. If they do, I hope 
they will study their classroom audience a little more carefully, in order to 
correct certain fairly obvious faults. Of these the most glaring was an ex- 
treme over-estimation of the amount of new material which a class can 
take in on any one occasion. Clearly what counts in such programmes is 
the experience of listening to the ballads themselves rather than to talk 
about them; but a single hearing is not enough to enable children to absorb 
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an unfamiliar ballad or poem in any real sense. (If the idiom or dialect is 
unfamiliar too, they may be unable to get the hang of it at all; and there 
were some ballads in these programmes which I myself found extremely 
dificult to follow.) A class-teacher would want the programme to linger 
in a more leisured way on a smaller number of items; the singer should 
repeat some part of the ballad at least, after a brief interval for comment 
and discussion; and it would often be advisable to return to one of last 
week’s songs at the beginning of a new programme. Again, copies of the 
text are indispensable for any worthwhile follow-up work. Associated 
Rediffusion did provide in their duplicated teaching-notes a text of one 
ballad, ‘Glasgow Peggy’; and it would be helpful if they could extend this 
service, particularly where the version used is not easy to come by. In one 
programme, the words of some stanzas appeared on the screen while they 
were read aloud; and this technique could perhaps be developed further as 
an alternative. One final point, which may be more debatable. There 
seemed to be something a little unhealthy about the ‘competition’ element 
in the appeal to young viewers to ‘send in’ the ballads they wrote (an appeal 
to impure motives of self-aggrandisement in relation to an activity which 
should be undertaken for its own sake); and the selection of ballads read 
out in the final programmes didn’t convince me that this procedure had 
justified itself. Encouraging the class to write ballads for themselves has its 
place, certainly, but here I believe more should be left to the teacher. 


‘JUDGE FOR YOURSELF’ 


A school that followed the broadcasts offers the following comments on 
the I.T.A. series for schools in which the appeal of advertising, newspapers, 
films and so on was analysed: 

For the I.T.A. to offer a programme of this kind shows great courage. 
This organisation, which lives on the revenue it obtains from advertisers 
whose sole concern is the return they receive from the production of the 
‘mass-mind’, has adopted an adult approach to the problem. They are pre- 
senting this programme on a somewhat higher plane than many of those 
transmitted to their evening audience. 

That this is the correct procedure there can be no doubt, for, if the pro- 
gramme does not appeal to both teacher and pupil, then it is a failure. The 
programmes which have so far been presented have been watched by a 
group of intelligent third and fourth form boys at this school. They are 
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by no means inhibited in their comments and they have been encouraged 
to be constructively critical of the material presented to them and the manner 
of presentation. 

It is the general opinion of both masters and boys that this programme 
is the most successful school programme offered by either organisation dur- 
ing the week. It is obvious that there has been much preliminary planning 
to ensure that this contemporary problem is presented in a lively, interesting 
manner which has an immediate appeal to the viewer. Moreover, and this 
from the point of view of a school is of supreme importance, it is equally 
obvious that the problem could not have been presented so effectively using 
existing visual aids. The programmes are not ends in themselves. ‘Follow- 
ups’ have been suggested by the producer and lively and energetic teachers 
have suggested others. In fact, this programme is frequently referred to as 
‘intelligent use of television in education’. 

The reaction of the boys to the programmes has been most interesting, 
Minor criticisms have been made regarding certain facets, but there is not 
the slightest doubt that the programmes have stimulated thoughts and ideas 
which have been reflected in the ‘follow-up’ work the boys have done. 
This series fits easily into the English syllabus of the school and provides 
subject matter for essays and lecturettes on contemporary themes. Further- 
more, it has stimulated individual research to discover the ways in which 
the ‘mass-mind’ is created. 

Perhaps, most of all, it has encouraged self analysis. Boys are beginning 
to wonder why and how they are affected by external influences and this 
is the first step towards building up a resistance against them. One of the 
greatest difficulties we have as teachers is to make sure that our pupils learn 
to discriminate and certainly this series of programmes is proving a great 
help in this matter. 

One can but congratulate the I.T.A. on its courage and imagination in 
presenting this series of programmes and one can hope that this trend will 
be reflected in the approach to the evening programmes. 


LONDON ‘USE OF ENGLISH’ GROUP 


Information about the proposed London Use of English Group may be 
had from F. S. Whitehead, Esq., The Institute of Education, Malet St., 
London, W.C.1. A preliminary meeting has been arranged for 6 p.m. on 
Wednesday, 26th February, at the Institute. 
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ENGLISH IN A TECHNICAL AGE 
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by 
MARGARET DIGGLE 


English Lecturer at Garnett College 


It 1s the fashion to pay lip-service to the need for a liberal education in 
atechnical and scientific age, but in Britain very little is done about it. The 
United States, more highly technical, and faced with a more difficult cultural 
problem than ourselves, has made more effort to meet this need. American 
methods, for instance the jejune and superficial “Survey Course in Literature’ 
often required of University students, are not always liberal in effect. But 
the semantic study practised in some English Language courses, as outlined 
in, for example, Professor Altick’s Preface to Critical Reading, or Language in 
Action by S. I. Hayakawa, is stimulating to older students, and some such 
courses offer an imaginative choice of texts: one class read the Huxley-Arnold 
controversy on the nature of a Liberal Education. While these American 
attempts prove that the addition of isolated courses in so-called liberal sub- 
jects is of little value, there is evidence that, with the right approach, non- 
specialist subjects can help students whose main interest is vocational. 

When the right approach is found one can ignore an obstacle supposed to 
lie in the teacher’s way. It is commonly believed that people fall into two 
divisions—some interested in the arts, and others in scientific and technical 
work; further, that the arts group are incapable of an intelligent understand- 
ing of science or mechanics, and the scientists and technicians are insensitive 
ot hostile to the arts. There seems little basis in nature for this belief. Apti- 
tudes differ, but interests are largely socially conditioned. The promising 
young scientist is often weaned at an early age from other things. The male 
technician is brought up in a society where an addiction to poetry, drama 
or painting is considered effeminate. In spite of this a surprising number of 
scientists and engineers have spare-time interests connected with humane 
studies; it is probable that fewer students of the humanities take any trouble 
to enlighten themselves about science or mathematics. 

But it is argued, even if technical students would enjoy literature, or 
musical appreciation, there is not time. In order to be a specialist, a vast 
amount of old and new knowledge must be assimilated. Examination re- 
quirements leave a student no option—he must specialise narrowly. Time, 
and Examination Boards, are as good excuses as any others for a lack of will 
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to think out new policies. Any defence of cramming ignores the obvious 
fact that what is crammed is not learned. To make the examination th 
be-all and end-all of education, vocational or otherwise, is not only illiberal, 
it is inefficient. It is not justified by results. In examinations for the human- 
ities much time is wasted in committing to memory facts easily obtainabk 
from reference books. It would be surprising to learn that this is not true 
of other sorts of examination, and if so, can we not conceive of a kind of 
syllabus and of test that eliminates this waste? 

Some of the time gained can be used for a more liberal, and thus less 
hurried, approach to scientific and technical subjects. Some can be devoted 
to general subjects which the student must regard, not as an ‘extra’, but as 
underlying and developing his knowledge of his work and of himself. Its 
acknowledged even now that English should be studied by technical students 
Sometimes we are urged to teach ‘plain English’ which is believed to be a 
simple accomplishment acquired by appropriate drills. But ‘plain English’ 
is a difficult art, and it will not be learned by taking a suitable textbook and 
going through the exercises, nor by teaching formal grammar in isolation, 
together with a few tips on common errors. The acquirement of sound 
sentence structure and clarity in communication depends upon a live and 
intelligent attitude to language. Students must distinguish between its false 
and valid uses, must study the implications of metaphor, must consider 
technical jargon and journalistic clichés. This approach, related to the analysis 
of commercial and political propaganda, technical textbooks, and ‘armchair 
science articles (with their questionable use of analogy) is very interesting to 
technical and scientific students, who are not slow to see its vocational and 
social relevance. English for the Living, Book II (O’Malley and Thompson) 
is a useful book for the more intelligent student; its discussion of a passage 
from “The Mysterious Universe’ suggests a useful line for an English teacher 
to take. 

A comparison between live and devitalised language means a recourse 
to literature. It is a fallacy to suppose because many people think they 
dislike ‘classics’ that therefore great writers should be avoided. But the 
special interests and abilities of the students must be borne in mind. The 
whimsical and the fantastic, the florid and the subtle, are best avoided. ‘It 
wasn’t as good as the other Shakespeare I know—spirits flying about—that 
sort of thing’, was a craft student’s comment on the TV production of Th 
Tempest. Literature with a mainly ‘period’ appeal should be avoided, but 
writers of the past who draw on still relevant human experience are usually 
appreciated. Older students will often compensate for lack of academi 
background by their mature knowledge of life. A group of men wood- 
workers, studying for the City and Guilds Handicraft Teachers’ Examination, 
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not only found Sidney Carton an unconvincing character, but suggested the 
main reason for this—Dickens talks about his depravity, but gives no effective 
illustrations of it, and thus one half of his personality remains unreal. I am 

a little shaken because this term I tried to introduce five nautical men, all 
master mariners, to Conrad’s Nigger of the Narcissus. They all declared it 
did not ring true, and was obviously written up for landlubbers. They 
instanced Jack London and Hemingway as ‘real’ by comparison. Even if a 
conclusion thus flouts that of most critics, it is to be respected. It is a good 
plan sometimes to turn a class into a critics’ forum in which a small group, 
having read a book, report on it; discussion is open to all, and the rest of 
the class may be stimulated to read for themselves. 

The introduction of technical students to language at its highest intensity, 
to poetry, is sometimes shirked by teachers, with the tacit approval of 
students. Even women, whose interest in poetry does not run so counter 
to social mores as that of men, may have been prejudiced by experiences at 
school. It is depressing to find from students’ own reports, that the learning 
of poetry is still given by some teachers as a punishment, and that poems 
are often presented to a class, without explanation, for rote-learning. Too 
often, therefore, the re-introduction of poetry at the vocational stage of 
education must take account of the pupils’ probable resistance to it. Yet 
poetry grew from such origins as worksongs, and spontaneous topical verses. 
People who proclaim their indifference to it enjoy calypsos and cowboy 
songs. There are excellent recordings available of folk ballads, English and 
American, and students who may have unhappy memories of verse on a 
printed page will listen readily to Burl Ives or Elton Hayes. Recordings of 
spoken poetry can follow—Bernard Miles renders ‘Danny Deever’, a good 
example of a modern writer’s use of the ballad form. Once the students find 
pleasure in hearing poetry sung and spoken a wider range can be introduced, 
and soon the need for interpretation and discussion will demand written 
scripts. Nor is verse-writing out of the question for non-academic students. 
[have seen a teacher-in-training introduce a class of inarticulate apprentices 
to rhythm and rhyme by an enthusiastic use of the gramophone, community 
singing, and well-known advertisement slogans. Every boy in the class finally 
produced a couplet urging passengers in buses to pay for their seats. Of 
what value is such an achievement? Surely, to encourage such boys to 
produce out of words something neat and finished—something which gives 
them a little glow of satisfaction—is one gateway to a liberal education. 

But if students with a strong and vocational bias are to regard English 
studies as important, the teachers of technical subjects must co-operate with 
the English teacher; they need to set a good standard of English, oral and 
written, in their own subject; and if, beyond this, they can show by occa- 
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sional allusion that they themselves enjoy literature, their influence will b; 
invaluable. If, however, we are to avoid educational sc hizophrenia, the ar 
student must recognise the value of good books by scientists and mathems. 
ticians. He should know Huxley as well as Arnold, Darwin as well as Butler 
Bertrand Russell as well as D. H. Lawrence, and he should science 
and mathematics, not as formulae and equations, but as ways of thinking 
relevant to life. 

Arts and science are not on opposing sides, science monopolising rational 
analysis, and art imaginative qualities. In her book The Anatomy of Inspira- 
tion Rosamund Harding shows there is little difference between the creatiy: 
process as observed in poet, mathematician, scientist or technical inventor 
The lightening of ‘the burden of the mystery’ came not only to Words. 
worth recalling Tintern Abbey, but to Arthur Koestler in prison when he 
exercised his mind on a mathematical calculation. Nor is a quickening of 
the intellect and imagination a prerogative peculiar to genius. The boy who 
could never “do’ English and finds himself writing ‘Do not cheat, pay for 
your seat’ has an experience differing in degree but not in kind from that of 
Flaubert, when at last he netted a perfect word. 

How then do we meet the challenge to English studies of a technical age: 
First, we must ensure that adequate time be given to English studies in all 
technical courses. Then, we must experiment with new approaches in lan- 
guage and literature, so that these do not seem isolated subjects tacked on 
to more essential courses. Lastly, neither technical nor academic teachers 
should be narrow specialists. 

Well qualified English teachers are needed in technical colleges. They 
may feel, at first, a sense of frustration, and have to struggle against a small 
time-table allocation, and perhaps a certain lack of recognition in the staffing 
hierarchy. Yet the work has fascinating possibilities, and technical education 
badly needs teachers willing to explore them. 


OXFORD ‘USE OF ENGLISH’ GROUP 


On December 3rd the Group was addressed by Mr. John Clotworthy on 


‘Drama in School’. The next meeting, on ‘Criticism in Practice’, will be 


in February. Details from the Hon. Sec., John Gillard Watson, 5 East Street, 
Osney, Oxford (Tel. Oxford $5935, afternoons and evenings only). 
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SOME FURTHER USES OF 
GEORGE ORWELL 














M. E. PEEL 


Senior English Mistress, Bromley High School 


IN ENDORSING Mr. Fell’s recent comment on the usefulness of Orwell’s 
Animal Farm in the lower and middle forms of secondary schools, I should 
like to outline how I found him a valuable starting point for a series of 
weekly general essay lessons with second year sixth form girls, a mixed 
group of arts peo ple and scientists deliberately put together because they 
are so much apart. The average among the former at this stage I find de- 
pressingly unwilling to go beyond their set books and allied ‘reading; the 
latter are suspicious of the ‘classics’, yet in many instances readier and more 
anxious to be convinced that literature has some relevance to them as people. 
In the previous year we had discussed a wide range of issues contemporary 
and otherwise, but in a direct grant school, in what is, with some com- 
placency, the Prime Minister’s constituency, this had set off few fireworks; 

ad read some Ibsen, two Eliot plays and some other modern poetry, and 
Pl some work in practical criticism. But I was conscious of a certain 
desultoriness in our approach and felt that both sides would welcome some- 
thing more coherent to bite on. 

We began the second year with Animal Farm, which made an immediate 
impact, not least because it gave the historians and politically minded an 
pportunity to work out the close parallels with the stages of other revolu- 
tions, particularly the —— The tendency to systematise, which 
Orwell brings out so well in his description of the formulation of the Prin- 
ciples of Animalism, and the divorce it entails between abstract idealism for 
man on the one hand and any genuine care for individual men on the other, 
raised at once the issue: Can major reforms be effected without this ruth- 
lessness? Have they in fact ever been? 

We turned back at this point to Plato’s Republic, concentrating particularly 

1 his ideas on education, and his attitude in this connection to music and 


literature (what he had to say on the necessity of the myth leading to a 
much livelier discussion of modern propag ganda than anything we had 
achieved the previous year); on the position of women; and on his attitude, 
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for the governing class that is, to property. Apart from the provocativenes 
of the subject matter, the Socratic method came in for much criticism, and 
incidentally it was also illuminating to work with a variety of translations, 
the modern Penguin making much more impact than the older Cornford’s 
and A. D. Lindsay’s Everyman version. 

I followed Plato with a direct descendant, More’s Utopia, and with that 
The Tempest, after which we spent a couple of lessons on William Morris 
News from Nowhere. By now utopianism as an attitude of mind was begin- 
ning to define itself: a strongly idealistic belief that by adopting rational 
social theories (conveniently laid down by some detached they) human 
society can be changed for the better and be brought to what they have no 
excuse for not recognising as happiness; side by side with this, considerable 
naiveté, an unawareness of human capacity for perversity, a radical lack of 
perception of the kind Brutus shows in contrast to Cassius. 

Orwell, of course, in Animal Farm and even less in 1984 is in no sense a 
utopianiser. We turned now to earlier writers who like him had used the 
idea of an imaginary kingdom to satirise an existing one, and read first 
Books III and IV of Gulliver’s Travels. Swift's obscurantism in the former 
aroused both scientists and non-scientists to make a real effort to define the 
scientific attitude and to attempt to estimate its value and limitations; while 
his misanthropy in the latter was equally provocative in a wider context. 
Erewhon by comparison seemed merely ingenious—entertaining but rather 
trivial, except for the chapter on the Musical Banks, which led to some lively 
discussion of the modern attitude to the churches, to church-going and the 
clergy. 

By now we were half-way through the year. The girls had still written 
essays for me every three weeks or so on subjects that arose from what we 
were reading and those sufficiently interested had explored a number of 
modern books I had suggested as having a bearing on our main thesis: 
notably Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World and Ape and Essence (together 
with Ends and Means), Evelyn Waugh’s The Loved One, Orwell’s own 1984 
and William Golding’s remarkable Lord of the Flies, and had given the rest 
of the group some account of these. The appearance about this time of 
Orwell’s Selected Essays as a Penguin suggested a second course as a kind of 
linguistic parallel to what we had done so far, and made the provision of 
texts comparatively simple. We had an interlude first, reading his essay on 
‘Boys’ Weeklies’, then—which proved very popular: 





the girls made indi- 
vidual analyses of current copies of Eagle, Tiger, Boys’ Own and their equiv- 
alents for girls, to see how much, if at all, things had altered since the early 
1940's. There were some interesting results here. Then we read Orwell's 


examination of Gulliver's Travels, which he calls ‘Politics v. Literature’, mainly 
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because we had recently examined some of it ourselves and I guessed it 
would be a new experience for most of them to read an essay about a book 
which challenged or re-inforced views they had already formulated rather 
than provided so much material to be passively assimilated and then repro- 
duced by them once more in essay form. 

Lastly, we have just spent three weeks of the summer term on Orwell’s 
essay Politics and the English Language, in conjunction with which, particularly 
with its central dictum that ‘if thought corrupts language, language also 
corrupts thought’ I recommended the appendix on Newspeak in 1984. Hav- 
ing fresh in mind Orwell’s examples of dying metaphors, pretentious diction, 
blurring euphemisms such as ‘pacification,’ ‘elimination of unreliable ele- 
ments’, etc., and pre-fabricated phrases, we examined a wide selection of 
modern journalism and also had a look at Hansard. Orwell’s pungency, of 
course, and strong left-wing views antagonised some, but his very extremism 
has the merit of destroying apathy. ‘I have not been considering the literary 
use of language’, he states in conclusion, “but merely language as an instru- 
ment for expressing and not for concealing or preventing thought’. One 
disagrees with the assumption here that literary language necessarily conceals 
ot prevents thought. Orwell’s own forthrightness and effectively colloquial 
idiom are in their way, I think, as much a form of rhetoric as any other 
suasive use of language. But his list of rules remains salutary: 

(1) Never use a metaphor, simile or other figure of speech which you 
are used to seeing in print. 

(2) Never use a long word where a short one will do. 

(3) If it is possible to cut out a word, always cut it out. 

(4) Never use the passive where you can use the active. 

(s) Never use a foreign phrase, a scientific word or a jargon word if you 
can think of an everyday English equivalent. 

(6) Break any of these rules sooner than say anything outright barbarous. 
And they provided an occasion for getting the class to turn, with much 
greater sense of purpose than in the previous year, to examining some repre- 
sentative examples of good English prose, whose thought is clear, yet in 
which sometimes the long word is better than the short, the passive than 
the active (although this is rarer), and to cut which merely for brevity’s sake 
may destroy the genuine spirit of the passage. 








FREE WRITING: II 
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by 
M. K. PAFFARD 


University of North Staffordshire 


IN A PREVIOUS article I described a type of informal composition lesson 
which I called ‘free writing’. I discussed some of the difficulties presented 
by introducing this lesson to children in the eleven- to thirteen-year-old 
age group for the first time and a method I had found effective in over. 
coming these difficulties. The particular lesson that I chose to describe a 
an example took a verbal experience as its starting point. I read the class 
single sentence, a sentence deliberately suggestive but ambiguously so and 
strongly marked by rhythm and alliteration. The class then wrote about 
anything that it had suggested to them for ten minutes in any form they 
chose. 

A verbal starting point is only one of many which can be used to launch 
children into a piece of spontaneous writing, but it has certain obvious 
advantages over a picture or music, for example, used for the same purpose, 
If the verbal starting point one chooses, whether prose or verse, uses a more 
ambitious sentence structure or vocabulary than that normally employed 
by the children for whom it is designed, it will generally have the effect of 
elevating the children’s own style in what they write by way of response 
to it. Words do not exist in isolation: they suggest other words and set 
going a chain of associations. Starting to write—getting launched—is always 
the most serious obstacle for the majority of children and adults alike; once 
afloat one can run with the wind and current and the chance of being 
‘gravelled for lack of matter’ in midstream is small if the excursion is a 
short one. The successful starting point can give just the right impetus to 
the imagination and start the verbal stream flowing without fixing the tiller 
and dictating precisely the course to be steered. Another obvious metaphor 
for this all-important impetus would be the boosted take-off. Starting fron 
a formal title or topic usually means starting from a dead-cold, stationary 
position. Children are seldom well equipped with self-starters, they need 
to be warmed up and preliminary class discussions of the composition topic, 
however well handled, often amounts to a fruitless and frustrated swinging 
of the crank-handle for most of the children. The results we all know: the 
class find themselves in the position of having to say something instead of 
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having something to say and a dismal time is had by all including the 
teacher who has to read what they write. 

[ am not setting out to attack formal composition or ‘essay’ writing: that 
has been done trenchantly enough many times and in many places, including 
he pages of this journal. I am not even suggesting ‘free writing’ as a sub- 
stitute for more formal and solid written exercises; they have their place. 
[am pleading that this type of short, spontaneous, verbal excursion deserves 
consideration. It is not an exercise designed to foster precision and accuracy 
in the printing press sense although it frequently leads to discussions of the 
importance of the ‘mot juste’ which is an even more important aspect of 
precision. It is designed to foster fluency, speed and imaginative expansive- 
ness in the early years of adolescence, when a desire for correctness and an 
attempt to handle more complex constructions than simple and co-ordinate 
sentences frequently results in children’s written work being painstaking 
but stilted. 

I wonder what the reader would think of this fragment: 


A terrible earth, so beautiful, so beautiful, too beautiful to be, soared above me, 
a mighty mount with a mantle of descending air too cold to flow like mercury. 
Yet down below there was a cavern of death-to-be, so hot, so hot, a maze of gas 
with dragon’s teeth like red-hot irons: such a fiery wall of death. Yet where I stand, 
a medium spot, not cold not hot, from this sleasant place I watch this terrible earth. 


I should have thought this powerfully Dantean, apocalyptic scrap remark- 
able from any child’s pen. It was written in five minutes or so by a ten 

and a half year old boy on his first day in the C stream of a grammar school. 
As he first produced it, it had no punctuation and the spelling was eccentric 
in the extreme. (This was the boy, I remember, who had written “Alger- 
borough’ on the cover of one of his maths exercise books.) The occasion 
was a ‘free writing’ lesson in which I had read the class as a starting point 
a few verses of Isaiah beginning, ‘It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it 
be dwelt in from generation to generation:’! Only a lack of space prevents 
me quoting many other interesting examples produced on this occasion. 

Let me give one final example of a verbal starting-point which has always 
produced interesting work from the classes on w hom I have tried it. This 
is ‘The Character of the Heliotropion’ from a book by a seventeenth cen- 


tury Jesuit priest.? 


Isaiah xiii, 20-22. 

2From ‘Partheneia Sacra. Or the Mysterious and Delicious Garden of the Sacred 
Parthenes; Symbolically set forth and enriched with pious devises . . . etc.’ by Henry 
Hawkins. Paris, 1633. 
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It is even the Eye, & nothing els but the Eye, to behold the sun; which she neve, 
shuts, til he sincks down in Thethis’ bed; where, being drowned over head & eaves 
she wincks and shrowds herself the while, in the thin eyelids of her leaves, to meditate 
upon him. It is the Arsenal of crimson-flags displayed to the Pithian Apollo, in 
despite of Mars, whom she adores as God of Armes as well as Bookes. 


I have found starting-points for free writing which have provided the 
necessary ‘shove’ to produce good work from children in even more out 
of the way places than this and the material I have used has been so varied 
that I find it impossible to say what the successful starting points have in 
common except brevity, rhy thm and usually a rich, strange or exotic verbal 
flavour. C hilliren are readily fascinated by words, especially words with 
unusual shapes and sounds; they can even be intoxicated by the sheer sounds 
of words to the detriment of prosaic clarity. I can remember one boy | 
taught who fell in love with the word ‘propinquity’—goodness knows where 
he met it. He had little idea of its meaning but for several weeks scattered 
it liberally through his written work. I don’t believe this sort of EXCESS is 
to be feared: romance comes first, discipline afterwards. A love of words 
is the mark of the literary artist and, even if we never expect the majority 
of the children we teach to be able to do more with a pen than write an 
intelligible letter, we still cling to the ideal of helping them all to find 
delight in great literature for which a feeling for words is an essential pre- 
requisite. 

I have suggested that a verbal starting-point for ‘free writing’ has certain 
advantages especially with children who are new to this type of work but 
there are other launching grounds. Some teachers have used music but 
personally I have found the results disappointing. I suspect that the sensa- 
tions produced by music, other than the most banal programme-music, are 
altogether too ineffable to be captured successfully in words. Pictures on 
the other hand are well worth trying and, of course, many teachers have 
discovered that they can be used to start children talking and writing: 
Graham Cherry’s book The Mind’s Eye! broke valuable new ground in 
this field. 

Perhaps I should describe how I came to use pictures for a series of ‘free 
writing’ lessons, for the lessons I devised had a dual purpose. About the 
time that I first came across The Mind’s Eye an article was published in the 
Times Educational Supplement? which began with the sentence, “You cannot 
teach people to write by pictures’. Of course I knew what its author meant 
but it still seemed a challenge. About the same time I was conducting a 


1A. and C. Black Ltd., 1939. 
? April 27th, 19st. 
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protracted battle with an elderly art teacher. He stoutly maintained that 
the be all and end all of his job was to make as many of his pupils as possible 
moderately competent draughtsmen in the short time he had them for Art. 
[took up an equally extreme position and insisted that it did not much 
matter whether his pupils ever touched a paint brush or charcoal so long 
xs he helped them to appreciate pictures, to get pleasure from form and 
colour wherever they found it and to recognise good design in anything 
fom a lamp-post to a Leonardo 

The lessons I planned therefore had two objects: firstly, to do something, 
however small, to fill some of the gaps in my colleague’s conception of 
visual education: secondly to use pictures to stimulate free composition. 
it did not take long to find an interesting collection of photographs and 
colour reproductions of paintings in some piles of old illustrated magazines. 
These were mounted on card and protected with a transparent covering 
and on the back of each card I printed a number of fairly searching ques- 
tions. ‘How was this picture made:?’, “What time of year is it? Be exact’, 
‘Can you tell what time of day it is:’, and so on, depending on the picture. 


The children, working in pairs, were given one picture each week. In 

ie first half of the lesson they tried to answer the questions on their picture: 
this ensured that they lox sked at the picture c sch, tried to decide how 

t was made and learnt what they could from its contents. (Considering 
the amount of time children today spend learning from films, filmstrips, 
T.V. and illustrated books and papers it seems extraordinary that we do so 
litle in this way to train their eyes to look carefully, let alone to judge 
aesthetically.) In the second part of each period they used the picture as 
an imaginative springboard for a piece of free composition. I am not con- 
vinced that I was wise to try to do these two things together. It may be 
that the ‘free writing’ should spring from the first impact of the picture 
and not come after a careful study of it. At first the children’s tendency 
was to describe the picture; ‘In this picture I can see. . . and so on. It did 
not take long, however, to show them that this was a very limited and 
limiting way of using the picture and after the first week they began to 
produce as varied and interesting work as verbal starting-points had ever 
produced. 

By the end of the term each child had written about each picture and it 
was revealing to examine the piles of scripts divided, either according to 
the picture that had occasioned them (I learnt a great deal from this first 
experiment about what sort of picture seemed to stimulate the imagination 
and produce interesting work), or according to the child (again I learnt a 
lot, but this time about the individual children. Previously I had seldom 
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taken the trouble to look at the written work produced by one child ove; 
a period of time as a sequence and it is a revealing experience to do so), 

In this limited space I can give little idea by examples of the variety of 
work produced in these lessons. The class was a second year grammar school 
B stream. Let me just give three typical examples of the ‘free writing 
occasioned by one picture chosen at random. This picture was a charming 
colour photograph of an idyllic cottage embowered in flowers and trees, 
It is spring. No human figure is visible in the picture. 


(1) Lynda (age 12): “This picture makes me think of the psalm whic 
talks about the green pastures beside the waters of comfort. I think it isa 
lovely painting or perhaps a photograph because the colours are so natural 
and you can see every flower and leaf. I should like to live in this house 
because it would be the perfect place to come back to after a day’s work 
especially if you worked in a noisy, dirty factory or something like that, 
You can see what time of year it is, May, by the apple trees in blossom and 
forget-me-nots and tulips I think. Altogether I think it is a very nice picture, 


(2) Joan (age 12): 


‘Here the finch and robin fly 
Between the earth and azure sky 
Among the blossoms pink and white 
About this garden of delight. 


And here two kind old people dwell, 
They've spent their lives and spent them well 
In planting flowers to please the sight 

About this garden of delight.’ 


(3) Trevor (age 12): ‘I know the sort of person who lives in this house. 
He puts barbed wire on his gate and a notice saying ““Trespassers will be 
Prosecuted”. That'll be the day when I see a notice saying “Trespassers will 
be forgiven”. Also he puts broken glass on the wall and stops up the holes 
in his hedge so it’s no use trying to scrog his apples though he has more 
than he can eat and they lie on the lawn being eaten by wasps and buzzers 
If he did catch you inside he’d probably empty both barrels of a shot gun 
into the seat of your pants or more likely pretend not to see you so that 
you would think you were getting on fine and then ring for the police. 
He is very kind to birds as you can see by the bird table and I expect he 
hangs up coconuts for the tits in the winter but he doesn’t like humaa 
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beings especially school boys and would probably kick a poor beggar down 
the steps. Mean old bastard.”! 

A good deal could be said about these but I will confine myself to a few 
brief comments. 

(1) Lynda had this picture very early in the term: she is only beginning 

to liberate herself from the tendency to describe and launch out on her own 
to write individual comments. Unlike many children she generally puts 
herself into the picture rather than peopling it with imaginary yeni 
She often tried to write poetry. 

(2) Joan’s verses are peeneee sentimental; the picture probably encouraged 

: from an older child they would be meretricious but the enchantment 
is sincere and she has handled her stanza with remarkably little sense of 
strain. She had started on a third verse which wouldn’t come right because 
she knew what she wanted to say and could not make it fit. I suggested 
that another time she should abandon a regular verse form and rhyme but 
she had a quick ear for metre and too strong a sense of form to be satisfied 
with a free verse. Later she evolved some intricate verse patterns of her 
own and was never tired of experimenting. 

(3) Trevor is more completely uninhibited than either of the other two: 
there was no sign of barbed wire or broken glass, not even a hedge in the 
picture and he has changed the season from spring to late summer to suit 
his purpose. He has introduced, one imagines, a very real arch-enemy. 
‘Scrogging’, incidentally, is a good dialect word for pinching apples and 
‘buzzers’ he told me, pitying my ignorance, are ‘them blue-bottle things’.) 
He seems to be using the free writing as a kind of catharsis for a fear or 
resentment and it may have had some therapeutic value for him. Many 
other children’s scripts revealed the same kind of thing. 

I should strongly resist any temptation to use free writing as a kind of 
personality projection test or, without qualification, to attempt any kind 
of systematic psychological analysis of the children’s writings, but I have 
no doubt that over a period of time I knew this class of children better as 
individuals than I should have done if they had always written compositions 
on conventional topics. 

I may have unintentionally given the impression that ‘free writing’ as I 
have described it in these two articles is a technique of my own invention. 
This is not so. Many generations of students intending to teach English 
have been introduced to the method by Mrs. D. O. Pym who recently 
retired from the Bristol University Department of Education. For four 
years (1948-1951) she was a member of the Institute panel responsible for 


1] have standardised the spelling and added a few punctuation marks in all three. 
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the essay paper in the Wiltshire eleven plus selection examination and mad 
important experiments in substituting ‘free writing’ for the formal compo- 
sition topic. In 1948 and 1949 as an alternative to writing on one of a number 
of topics of the usual kind (e.g. ‘How would you spend a birthday present 
of ten shillings:’) the children were given the option of writing what came 
to mind on reading a few lines of verse. In the report on these experiments! 
the authors write of 1948, “This (free writing) question produced markedly 
varied and interesting pieces of writing, whereas the conventional topics 
produced, with rare exceptions, uniform, undifferentiated answers’. Of 1949 
they say: “The results of this paper were so spontaneous and individual that 
they could only be described, and not measured by a grade system of mark- 
ing. It had now become apparent that Wiltshire ten-year-olds wrote with 
considerably more fluency and individuality when they were able to select 
their own starting-point unhampered by a frame or outline drawn by an 
adult.’ 

Thus encouraged, the panel went on to set four starting-points, one in 
verse, and no conventional topics in 1950, and in 1951 they called the paper 
‘Free Writing’ instead of ‘Essay’ and set a picture with the rubric, “Look 
at the picture carefully. Either (i) write about it in any way you like, or 
(ii) write as though you were in the picture’. The report speaks most en- 
couragingly of the results obtained and I understand that a fuller account of 
these experiments will shortly be reviewed in these pages. I feel sure that 
there is a great deal of scope for further fruitful experiment both by exam- 
ining bodies and individual teachers along these lines. 

Let me, in conclusion, summarise very briefly what seem to me the main 
virtues of free writing used, as I have insisted already, not instead of but as 
well as more conventional composition exercises. 


(1) ‘Free writing’ gives complete freedom of form and provides an ideal 
opportunity for the children to attempt to write poetry whether in regular 
verse form or not. 


(2) It can act as an ideal spring-board to plunge the children into spon- 
taneous imaginative composition without imposing an adult framework of 
ideas on them. 


(3) It can encourage them to be adventurous in the use of words and 
constructions because they are freed, temporarily, from the restraint of being 
expected to achieve an adult standard of technical correctness in spelling, 
punctuation and grammar. 


' The Function of the Essay in the Selection Process, by D. O. Pym and H. R. Thomas. 
(University of London Press). 
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(4) It can begin to build up a recognition that the nature of language 
ind ‘meaning’ is not only a universally intelligible and simple system of 
ymbols but that communication depends also on all manner of complex, 
individual associations. 


(s) It can frequently provide a child as yet incapable of more sustained 
ind formal composition with a valuable sense of achievement. 


(6) For the teacher, it can throw new light on his pupils as individuals 
and the pattern of their intellectual, emotional and imaginative development. 


FILMS AND ENGLISH 


Readers interested in following up suggestions made in Mr. D. J. Davies’ 
recent article may be glad to have these addresses : 

Film Appreciation Dept., 

British Film Institute, 

4, Great Russell Street, 

London, W.C.1. 


S. G. P. Alexander, Esq., 

Hon. Sec. Society of Film Teachers, 
15, Angus Drive, 

South Ruislip, Middlesex. 


SOURCES OF READING SHEET MATERIAL AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Sheet “A” XXXV 
A George Crabbe, from The Poor and their Dwellings. 
B John Keats, from The Fall of Hyperion, Canto I. 
C T. S. Eliot, from ‘Little Gidding’, Four Quartets, by permission of the author 
and Messrs. Faber and Faber Ltd. 
Matthew Arnold, from ‘Wordsworth’ in Essays in Criticism, Second Series. 
T. S. Eliot, from The Cocktail Party, by permission of the author and Messrs. 
Faber and Faber Ltd. 
F J. B. Priestley, from Johnson over Jordan, by permission of the author and Messrs. 
William Heinemann Ltd. 
Christopher Fry, from The Lady’s not for Burning, by permission of the author 
and the Oxford University Press. 

Sheet “B’ XXXV 

(a) John Betjeman, from the ‘City and Suburban’ column in the Spectator. 

b) Marghanita Laski, from Apologies, by permission of the author. 
ll By permission of the London Transport Executive. 
ll From the Spectator. 
[V From a film advertisement in an American magazine. 
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NEWSPAPER READING IN 
THE SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOL 














by 
R. G. H. ANDREWS 


George Mitchell C.E. School, London, E.10 


IN THE secondary modern school we wee much time and energy in 
teaching our pupils to read, understand, and appreciate ‘good’ literature, 
Yet we know that many of them, once they leave school, will probably 
never read a ‘good’ book again. Of course this tact should not cause us t 
neglect the study of literature, but it should make us ask whether or not 
there is anything more we can do for our pupils. 

What will form the bulk of the reading matter of these pupils wher 1 they 
leave school: In most cases, one or more newspapers, various kinds of 
weekly and monthly magazines, and perhaps some of them will carry on 
reading comics. Unfortunately, most of these children will have all their 
thinking in political and current affairs done for them by their newspapers. 
So surely we should attempt to give them guidance in newspaper reading 
so that they may derive the greatest benefit from it, and to prevent them 
from becoming addicts of the gospel of the ‘Daily Se 

A common belief is that because something is reported ‘in the paper’ it 
must therefore be true. The fallacy of this belief can be shown by having 
copies of different newspapers b rought to school and comparing the various 
reports of the same event. To take an example—the recen ‘reunion’ of the 
Queen and her husband in Portugal. One newspaper state ad that the Duke 
of Edinburgh arrived five minutes late, another that he was almost late, a 


third that he was on time, and a fourth that he was too early! 


Two other 
newspapers disagreed about the arrival of the Queen’s aeroplane; one saying 
that it was on time and the other that it was ten minutes late. Once this 
kind of discrepancy in a matter of fact has been indicated to the children, 
the belief in newspaper infallibility is easily exploded. 

During their third or fourth year at the secondary modern school, the 
children oud be asked to bring all kinds of newspapers to school. This 
should be done regularly. The lay-out of a newspaper should be explained 
first of all, showing that certain pages are devoted to news items, others to 
sport, features, strip cartoons, readers’ letters, the editorial, and so on. 
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NEWSPAPER READING 





IQI 


Editorials of various newspapers should then be compared. The pupils 

ill notice how these differ even when about the same topic. Recently, 
while the Rent Bill was topical, there were almost as many differing opinions 
sbout it in the editorials as there are editorials. Discussion as to the reasons 
or this state of affairs will bring to light the political bias of the newspapers 
sncerned. Providing we do not let our own political beliefs become known, 
iscussion of this sort can do nothing but good. 

Comparison and discussion of editorials naturally lead up to the way 
political news should be read and interpreted. In one report we may read 
fa politician completely overcoming his rivals by his manner and wit in 
ebate, while in a newspaper of rival ‘colour’ the same politician may be 
reported as being utterly bewildered by the brilliance of his opponents. 
Both new spapers will be reporting the same debate! 

The next question to arise will be the differences in space allocated to the 
ame news items in various newspapers. A ‘story’ reaches the headlines in 
ne newspaper and yet receives only a brief mention in another. This leads 
p to a discussion of news-value and how different newspapers interpret 
he word. 

An analysis of letters to the editor in the various newspapers will indicate 
to the children the type of person who reads a particular newspaper and the 
matters which prompt him (or her) to write to his newspaper. They will 

am to understand and respect other people’s opinions. This is invaluable 
for children because so many of them have fixed opinions on certain topics 
ind think that other people’s views are of no consequence. 

Reviews and criticisms of books, and television and radio programmes 
hould be compared. Why do these differ? At a later stage the children 
hould be asked to write a criticism of a book they have read, or a television 
rradio programme they have seen or heard. They will then see that much 
{the ‘criticism’ in the newspapers is purely personal opinion. 

The pupils must be taught to discriminate between features which are 
meant for amusement and pleasure and items which are purely informative, 
also between fact and fiction. 

There is a weekly television programme which will help us to teach our 
pupils to read newspapers more carefully. This is called “What the Papers 
Say’. Headlines and news items in the national press are compared and 
commented upon in this programme. Occasionally a classroom version of 
this programme can be presented. This makes a pleasant change from the 
teacher leading the discussion. 

To organise a classroom version of this programme two or three pupils 
hould be chosen to look through the previous week’s newspapers. They 
cut out headlines and items of news which interest them. This is best done 
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prior to the actual ‘programme’. These pupils then hold up the selected 
headlines for the other pupils to see, making comments and giving th, 

opinions concerning the different headlines. They compare items of new 
and comment upon them. At the end of the ‘programme’ the rest of the 
pupils are invited to comment upon it and to add constructive criticism if 
they wish. This ensures that all the class are active during the lesson. ©; 
the next occasion that you have “What the Papers Say’ other children should 
organise and present it. 

Apart from the lessons in reading newspapers which should be part 
the English course, it will help if copies of newspapers can be made available 
in the school library. It does not matter if these are a day or two old. | 
‘library periods’ some children will make their own comparisons of news- 
papers and will bring matters in them to your attention without being 
directly stimulated by your aid as during a normal lesson. 

If this newspaper reading is incorporated into our English course, we shall 
know that some at least of our pupils will not grow up into uncritical and 
unthinking readers as they otherwise most certainly would. 


LC... 


Since the period of the First World War it is common knowledge that a 
large section of the press, both as a guide and interpreter of public opinion, 
has either deteriorated or come into existence in a worse form. More than 
forty years ago, a satirical poem contained the lines ‘Hail gifted Harmsworth, 
thou who first divined the lowest common factor of the mind!’ Recently, 
however, a senior member of the staff of a journal with a very great circula- 
tion, remarked to me that whereas the old Harmsworth press of half a century 
back had discovered that the new mass electorate wanted their foreign news 
in abbreviated tabloid form with simple headlines, the newer press had dis- 
covered that the mass did not want foreign news at all, but wished for escape 


from news. 


Sir David Kelly, The Hungry Shee; 
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‘PARADISE LOST’ AND 
THE EPIC SIMILE 
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by 
B. C. SOUTHAM 


English Master, Bablake School 


WHEN WE introduce younger students to the early books of Paradise Lost, 
the striking descriptions of the infernal regions, the heroic figures of Satan 
ind the other fallen angels, and the debate in Book II are usually enough to 
capture and hold their attention. At ‘A’ level and above we make our read- 
ing more thorough and analytic, attending to the diction, word order, 
construction of sentences and paragraphs, together with a fuller considera- 

tion of the subject matter. In these respects modern criticism and recent 

editions have placed a quantity of stimulating and informative material 
within easy reach of the student. The ‘Verity’ style of note, with a pre- 
dominantly linguistic emphasis, has been modified with commentary more 
congenial as an introduction to the poem. The absence of a common ver- 
dict upon the effectiveness of the Miltonic style has given us considerable 
food for thought, while, to mention only Lewis, Rajan, and Waldock, the 
general trend of Milton scholarship has been in the direction of making 
Paradise Lost an approachable and sympathetic poem. 

However, there is still a place for comment upon a fundamental aspect 
—the unity of the poem—which, after all, must largely control our final 
judgment upon Paradise Lost as a literary creation. There is, of course, no 
single easy answer to the question of unity; a multitude of considerations is 
involved: style, theme, treatment, to give only a few heads; and with regard 
for the physical magnitude alone we must approach tactfully, and avoid the 
twin pitfalls—of surveying the whole at the cost of scamping the parts, or, 
of being obscured from a concept of the total work by an over-minute 
examination of the parts. For the younger student the liability to such error 
is usually delimited by the immediate aim of his study. Very often he is 
working to an examination syllabus which prescribes certain books and, for 
obvious reasons, Books I and II are those most frequently chosen. Thus I 
would like to discuss in some detail one of the ways in which (within these 
books) we can observe the success of Milton’s especial concern to confer 
unity upon his material. 
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A striking feature of Book 1 is the incidence of the epic simile. We car 
explain their occurrence on a number of counts: they are part of the furniture 
of the Classic and Italian epic, and Milton worked to establish his epic in this 
illustrious tradition, constantly reminding his reader of the epic form and 
status; to be in fit proportion to the physical and thematic dimensions of 
the poem, the similes would anyway need to be on a large scale; and, they 
are a means of presenting to the reader a wide range of scholarly reference. 
biblical, classical, historical, geographical, natural and scientific, satisfying 
the seventeenth century reader with respect to the author’s fitness by leam- 
ing to approach a theme of such profundity. Reminding ourselves that 
these are at least some of the reasons by which we may explain the presence 
of the nine epic similes in Book I, we do not, however, justify their place. 
Even the apologia offered above could not, on its own, elevate the status of 
the similes from that of decoration to that of the essential structure of the 
poem. Indeed, a number of critics hold that the similes operate away from 
the central area of the poem. R. R. Pedley’s recent edition of Books I and 
II conveniently quotes two such relevant views. T. S. Eliot is w riting on 
the simile description of Satan, ‘prone on the flood’, which compares him 
to the Leviathan: *... happy introduction of extraneous matter. ... We 
nearly forget Satan in attending to the story of the whale: Milton recalls 
us just in time. Therefore the diversion strengthens, instead of weakening, 
the passage’. F. R. Leavis moves to an even more extreme position: ‘Mil- 
tonic similes don’t focus one’s perception of the relevant or sharpen definition 
in any way’. While the editor himself, in a note to II, 642, comments ‘As 
frequently happens, the simile is developed so fully that we may forget the 
situation it is supposed to elucidate’. I would disagree with the implications 
of ‘As frequently happens’, for, although this comment may hold good for 
the simile under discussion, the remainder of the note could be positively 
misleading to the uncritical student. Elsewhere in his edition, Mr. Pedley 
puts a leading question which seems to allow some dangerous assumptions. 
He asks, ‘Are Milton’s similes unjustifiable irrelevancies or added beauties? 
Surely the question should not fall between the two fires, ‘unjustifiable 
irrelevancies’ or ‘added beauties’, while seeming to ignore the really import- 
ant issue—‘Are the similes an essential part of the poem?’ In Book I, I believe 
that it is possible to distinguish the aspects in which the epic similes relate 
directly to the body of the poem, in which they are an undetachable part 
of a carefully created organic structure, and in which they operate toward: 
the total success, not only of this book, but of the poem as an entity. 

The first epic simile (197-208), occurs in a passage where, in general 
terms, Milton describes Satan’s physical vastness and his present position, 
‘Prone on the Flood’. He is compared in size with the Titans and Giants. 
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This iy apt, not only in terms of dimension, but also in that the Titans and 
Giants warred against Jove, just as Satan has fought with God and been 
vanquished. The fallen arch-angel is next compared with ‘that Sea-beast 
Leviathan’, in the shelter of whose side the pilot moors his small boat at 
night, believing himself to be safe by some island. We have, here, moved 
away from a descriptive simile which enforces the massive, giantlike stature 
of Satan; we are to understand this as a scene of misplaced trust. The pilot 
imagines himself to be in a place of safety; in reality he is attached to a sea- 
monster capable of wrecking his craft. Clearly, to the ‘fit audience’ is offered 
the scene later to be enacted in Eden, where Eve places her trust in her 
mortal enemy, Satan. In contrast, the second simile (230-238), which en- 
larges upon the ‘hue’ of the land beside the burning lake, does not argue 
such significant relationship to the centre of the poem as we can detect in 
the first simile. (This is not to deny the importance of the second figure; 
rather, to distinguish that it operates in a different way, and modifies our 
attitude towards Satan in a less overt manner.) Here, the colour of the 
lake-side ground is compared with that of the seat of a volcanic eruption; 
however, the elements in the simile are shifted, and without warning. We 
enter the simile anticipating a comparison of colours, while we discover that 
the figure in fact becomes concerned with the force of the volcanic disturb- 
ance, and, as such, becomes associated with the manner of Satan’s move- 
ment. In these terms, and the adjacent lines compel such an association, 
Satan’s arrival upon the shore is compared to the general concept of a 
volcanic eruption, with all the turbulence and danger that such an event 
would signify upon Earth. The success of this simile is less a matter of 
impressionistic description than an immediate and agile transference of topic; 
we are to attend to Satan’s destructive powers and it is these that are figured, 
rather than the colour of the shore, which appears as the nominal subject. 
At the third of the epic similes (286-294), it is convenient to discuss 
another factor which determines the choice of actual detail within the simile, 
and, further, to explain the number of these figures in Book I. With refer- 
ence to the diction of Paradise Lost, Raleigh has written most persuasively 
of the risk of ‘windy chaos’, in which the poet would lose contact with any 
tangible reality by a series of grandiose, but empty, verbal gestures. Milton 
was aware of the pitfalls inherent in such a subject as the fall of Mankind, 
a subject essentially human, but involving scenes in strange, inhuman spheres 
of existence, alien to the normal range of experience. So that his reader 
shall not be without bearings during the exploration of Hell, Heaven, Night, 
and Chaos, Milton introduces a number of familiar referential points, upon 
which a comforting sense of dimension and time can be based. This is one 
of the functions of the Miltonic epic simile. In the first, the Leviathan is 
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slumbering on the ‘Norway’ foam; in the second, the volcanic forces are 
those contained in Pelorus and Aetna; while in the third, we are firmly 
located in Italy, gazing through Galileo’s telescope at the moon. Thus js 
presented the domestic seventeenth century astronomy of Earth and Moon, 
while, continuing the figure, Satan’s spear is compared to the 


the tallest Pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills . . . 


Elsewhere, Raleigh commented that ‘Some of the comparisons that he 
chooses to illustrate scenes in Hell are taken from the incidents of simple 
rustic life, and by their contrast with the lurid creatures of his imagination 
come like a draught of cold water to a traveller in a tropical waste of sand 
and thorns’, and, with some reservations, it is basically this same intention 
we can discern in the detailed reference of the last simile. 

We are still in Italy seven lines later at the next simile (301-311) where 
we find: 


Angel Forms, who lay intranst 
Thick as Autumnal Leaves... . 


Editors usually suggest the prime point of interest to be that this comparison, 
utilising fallen leaves as a suggestion of vast numbers, is a common device 
among epic poets; in addition, this is the first of the figures which describe 
the angels in three different positions—resting on the fiery flood, in flight, 
and drawn up on the lake side. But, of more value than these marginal 
facts, is an exploration of the components of the simile, and we can see how 
satisfyingly Milton turns traditional material to his own unique ends, illum- 
inating the fallen state of the angels with considerable exactitude. The 
‘Autumn Leaves’, in the course of the year have fallen from their parent 
trees and now ‘strow the Brooks’. In a similar way the angels have been 
cut off from God, the source of their vitality and glory. Implicit in this 
image is the train of thought which will associate all the characteristics of 
the brown (no longer green) leaves with the diminished glory of the pun- 
ished angels. In construction, the second section of this simile follows a 
similar pattern to the simile in lines 230-238; in both we find accomplished 
an important change of subject. Now we are required to compare the 
Angels to the floating sedge that lies scattered when storms rage along the 
coast of the Red Sea. Milton glides neatly, effecting a smooth transition: 


... the Red-Sea coast, whose waves orethrew 
Busiris and his Memphian Chivalrie, 
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and we are presented with a passage of seven lines describing the destruction 
of the Egyptian army during its march through the divided Red Sea in 
pursuit of the chosen people. This was a pursuit characterised by ‘perfidious 
hatred’, conducted by a race persecuting the followers of the Messiah, and 
Milton retains, alongside an impression of the recumbent mass of angels, a 
further over-riding notion of their present damnation and their evil destiny, 
hounding, as they will, Mankind, the chosen creation of God. 

Milton then sets the angels in flight, and in lines 338-343, developing the 
particular view of the angels so recently enforced, their numbers are as those 
of the locusts called up by Moses. They too, like the insects spoiling Egypt, 
will prey upon the Earth. To complete this sequence of figures which 
describe the host, in lines 350-355, the alighted angels are: 


A multitude, like which the populous North 
Pourd never from her frozen loins, . . . 


and Milton directs our attention to the invasion of Italy by the Huns, Goths, 
and Vandals. Italy signified to Milton not merely the shrine of Classical 
values; it was also a living centre of his devotion to literature and thought, 
as cherished a land as, in the context of his poem, the Earth was precious to 
God, and equally threatened by the invasion of evil, destructive forces. 


Two hundred lines later, at line 594, comes the great description of Satan: 


, 
... th’ excess 


Of Glory obscur’d. . . . 


where he is compared to the appearance of the Sun, which, newly risen and 
‘Shorn of his Beams’, low on the horizon strives to shine through the morn- 
ing mists. Conceptually, this equates very closely to the Satanic predica- 
ment: he too, is newly risen from a bed of fire (we think of Hyperion), 
and, since his fall from Heaven, equally shorn of glory. The second section 
of the simile emphasises even more pointedly the significance that the arch- 
fiend holds for Mankind. Satan is presented as resembling the eclipsed Sun, 
which, from behind the Moon, sheds a “disastrous twilight’. Satan is an 
ominous portent for the Earth, promising the evil which the mediaeval 
mind read in the eclipses of the Sun and Moon. 

One aspect of this last figure, the reduction in glory, is in turn applied 
to the angels in lines 612-615, whose ‘Glory withrd’ is: 


... As when Heavens Fire 
Hath scath’d the Forrest Oaks, or Mountain Pines. 
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The angels have been singed by ‘Heaven’s Fire’ only so far as was necessary 
to drive them down to Hell; like the trees struck by lightning, they too 
retain some of their former dignity, for their physical stature is not impaired, 

The final epic simile in Book I, that of the bees in lines 768-775, is one 
employed by both Homer and Virgil, and Milton exploits its suggestive 
qualities less profoundly than in the other figures which we have so far 
examined. However, in its superficial function, that of exact description, 
the simile is attached most firmly to the immediate context, and in this 
respect counterweighs any shortcomings in thematic complexity. The angels 
throng to Pandemonium: 


Thick swarmd, both on the ground, and in the air, 
Brusht with the hiss of russling wings. . . . 


Next, the angels are compared to bees in Springtime; we were prepared for 
this identification by certain of the words in the two lines quoted, and also 
by the sound of the second line, which leads us to suspect that the angels’ 
wings are in some way to be differently regarded. This comparison allows 
us to accept without the hindrance of an over-intrusive shock of surprise, 
the diminution of the rank and file angels, which must take place before the 
vast numbers can be housed within the Hall of Pandemonium. What seemed 
to open as a conventional figure gains new force when, a few lines later, 
we discover that it has prefaced a literal reduction in physical size. 

It would be an unenviable and improper critical act to legislate for all the 
epic similes in Paradise Lost the organic relationship and unity which we 
have been able to detect, to varying degrees, in some of the examples from 
Book I. And the first simile in Book II offers a striking contrast when (lines 
285-290), Mammon’s speech is greeted by a murmur: 


..as when hollow Rocks retain 
The sound of blustring winds, which all night long 
Had rous’d the Sea, now with hoarse cadence lull 
Sea-faring men orewatcht, whose Bark by chance 
Or Pinnace anchors in a craggy Bay 
After the Tempest: 


In the opening lines the figure progresses unremarkably with the ‘sound’ as 
topic; however, Milton continues with the ‘winds’ at the centre of attention, 
soon to discard those to the mention of the sailors and their boat. The 
relevance of the situation figured in the simile to the body of the poem is 
not satisfyingly apparent. It stands as a decorative, rather than a functional 


simile, scarcely, if at all, elaborating upon the nature of the applause or of 
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the audience’s reaction to Mammon’s address; we might say, a product of 
the fancy, appealing to the fancy; certainly not alive with the imaginative 
vitality which unites some of the other similes so indivisibly to the poem 
asa Ww hole. 

For too long the epic similes have been treated as one of the handles which 
the student may conveniently grasp when he is attempting to get to grips 
with the poem. He thinks that once he is aware of certain features of the 
epic style, then he will know and have the poem. It is disturbing to find 
that the ‘new’ generation of critics has done little in the way of enlighten- 
ment. L. A. Cormican, writing on ‘Milton’s Religious Verse’, in Volume 
Ill of the Pelican Guide to English Literature, suggests that Milton occasionally 
‘mothers the main idea by prolonging the sentence too far; by the time 
we come to line 208 or 355 in Paradise Lost, Book I, the point of the com- 
parison has been lost in rather wanton luxuriance’. The lines referred to 
come in two cogent and vital epic similes, and the critical attitude which 
this charge characterises is one which denies to Milton that very quality 
which makes him a poet of the highest order, namely, the capacity to organ- 
ise and unite a structurally vast work by the force of imaginative cohesion. 
To Paradise Lost, the Epic, must be extended the degree of attention which 
we familiarly devote upon poetic forms of a lesser scale. The subtle associa- 
tions and oblique references which abound throughout all parts are often of 
akind that, to function effectively, must interoperate, for the reader, within 
the poem itself. They can only function effectively when the reader possesses 
a close acquaintance with the whole poem. Only then, to use De Quincey’s 
words, is the whole ‘gathered into unity by a reflex act of meditation’. 

A study of the epic similes can demonstrate to a student the intensity with 
which Milton’s mind worked to shape Paradise Lost. It is only one of the 
avenues along which to approach the poetic centre, but it is the one I have 
chosen as being the easiest to demonstrate and the most consistently ignored. 


[J. M. Whaler (P.M.L.A., Vol. 46) has written on ‘The Miltonic Simile’, 
an atticle which is both valuable and dangerous. He classifies the many 
types of simile: those that illustrate processes, living beings, things, places, 
actions; those that aggrandise; those that relieve areas of tension etc.; and 
he traces their various patterns. However, Whaler has attempted to resolve 
some example similes by means of elaborate diagrams which establish rigid 
correspondences for all the elements in each figure. To this method Milton 


does not answer. | 
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PART ‘A’ by DAVID HOLBROOK 


Tutor at Bassingbourn Village College 
A Is FROM George Crabbe’s The Borough: The Poor and Their Dwelling 
Crabbe was a naturalist: and in the contemplation of the patterns of natural 
life he finds solace in a life disturbed by pain, unhappiness and melancholy. 














Though he once bewailed his own lack of compassion it is obvious from 
Crabbe’s poetry that his delight in the small wild foreground enlarges his 
sympathy: here the weeds are the poor, and with them and the poor he 
shares his own vitality. The profound feelings of one-ness between man 
and wild nature are done in the texture and rhythm of these lines: and it 
is an oddly reconciled contrast between the richness of vitality and the 





poverty of the poor, and of life’s natural satisfactions: ‘the food they love’ 
produces a ‘rise’ to ‘rankest size’: the mallow is strong but ‘strikes’ a ‘slim 
root;’ fruit is hung, but deadly fruit by the dull nightshade. The fern delights 
in its chinks and its tawny bloom; this contracted Flora evokes a kind of des- 
perate hold on life; the vigour of the hold is there in the muscular texture | 


of the language. Cf. ‘fiery nettle... fruit globose . . . fierce with poison’, 
‘docks and wormwood rise’ where the contemptuous mouth-movements | 
of pejorative names for plants (cf. ‘henbane’) is followed by rise, strong 
strikes. This activity of the texture is indivisible from the meta orc | 
quality of the w hole, and the rhythm: the level rhythm of ‘The ee level | 
of the stone-crop’s bed’ enacts the slow persistent tenacity of the wild plants 
—and of the poor—and of the poet’s grasp on life itself. 

B is from Keats’ The Fall of Hyperion: A Dream and should be read in its 
context. It is a very difficult passage of poetry, the first 318 lines of Canto], 
because of the closeness of texture of the verse. It renders the whole force 
of Keat’s experience as an artist: the temple he sees is that of the triumph 
over time and decay which a concern with human suffering can be. It is 
the temple of How to live: rather than the Palace of Art: 

“None can usurp this height,’ return’d that shade, 
“But those to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery, and will not let them rest. 
All else who find a haven in the world, 
Where they may thoughtless sleep away their days, 
If by chance into this fane they come 
Rot on the pavement . . .’ 
200 
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The yearning for permanence may be compared with that expressed by 
Keats’ ‘Bright Star would I were as stedfast as thou art’, the Ode to a Grecian 
Um and Ode to a Nightingale. In The Fall of Hyperion there is a tough living 
fibre to the realisation of permanency—a very great positive achievement. 
It exists in the texture of the line, “To that eternal domed monument’, where 
the rhythm forces one to say ‘doméd’, and the ‘m’ sound bridges the ‘éd’ 
gap: sound and rhythm make a movement suggesting the supporting trusses 
of a vaulted building: the temple stands against the cataclysmic sound and 
texture of the preceding lines which are superb in their evocation of the 
faulture’, the ‘decrepitude’ of buildings in our world, and of the world 
itself (‘rocks toil’d hard’). Behind the final lines, the dyed asbestos, the 
white linen, the absence of the moth’s corruption, lies the force of the poet’s 
awareness of death and decay and the struggle of the human spirit against 
them. The variety of rhythm in this blank verse is worth particular atten- 
tion. Its metaphor is that of a moral concern to seek what may be opposed 
by the human spirit to decrepitude and decay. 

C is the enactment in verse of the answer of the devotional poet to Keats’ 
fundamentally humanist endeavour to construct (in terms of his art) “some- 
thing upon which to rejoice’. There is no mistaking the ‘terrifying honesty’ 
of what Mr. Eliot’s ‘familiar compound ghost’ gives tongue to in these 
lines, the texture gives us the realisation of feelings in the mind and spirit, 
in bodily terms. “Cold fiction’ disturbs by its bare statement of desperate 
sensuality; ‘bitter tastelessness of shadow fruit’ moves the mouth into move- 
ments of physically apprehended acerbity. The sound of the ‘s’s’ after ‘shame’ 
culminate in the vigorous ‘exasperated’ against which the firm ‘m’ sounds 
in the last line quoted operate: such features of texture give the mint stamp 
to the self-examination, we feel it, and it is done with sympathy. The 
passage has an undoubted sincerity; it is the record for us of spiritual exper- 
ience; it renders us the experience of asking How to live: 

D is Matthew Arnold’s dictum, to which locus classicus we may well, at 
this point go, however much Mr. Eliot might be supposed to dislike it. 
The kind of moral activity which the employment of metaphor, texture 
and rhythm is in poetry, in the forming of patterns which suggest ‘by this 
we can live’, is what ought to make poetry for us, to quote Arnold further, 
‘a surer and surer stay’. 

Unfortunately nowadays there is only a very tiny audience for the verse 
that is written, and most verse-writing is of a kind which has become a 
smart way into the orbits of the personality cult (that alarming feature of 
the new illiteracy), and from thence to a job on a Sunday paper or in an 
advertising agency. From such verse we do not expect those qualities which 
belong to the agon: the writers are content to rot on the pavement—or in 
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the tavern. But we ought to be able to expect these qualities from poetic 
drama, to which I turn next. On the stage, verse has to entertain, as wel] 
as perform its function of moral explanation. Unfortunately, except for 
Sweeney Agonistes, Murder in the Cathedral and the choruses in The Rock 
most contemporary dramatic English verse suffers from a moral impotence, 
E, F and G are examples. 

E is Mr. Eliot in The Cocktail Party ‘Not speaking to us from these depths’, 
(as Arnold said about Burns) but ‘more or less preaching’ . It has affinities 
with F in its vague largeness. The moral intent is not realised in rhythm 
and texture—it is not ‘there’. The passage is dull, smug and contemptuous 
of normal human life—-devoid of sympathy, it is impotent, and enacts no 
moral construction (cf. Celia’s vague ‘something’; such words as ‘someone’ 
or ‘Some One’, ‘Something’ are frequent signal words of moral impotence), 
Rhythmically E is dull, it is lifeless in metaphor and texture, and cliché in 
phrase: ‘give and take’, ‘learn to avoid excessive expectation’, ‘the usual 
actions’. ‘Breeding children whom they do not understand’ reveals a subdued 
splenetic old-maidishness. 

F is mere incompetence: it opens with a near-quotation from King Lear, 
and ends with one from Laurence Binyon’s For the Fallen, the rest being 
oddments from the Bible. The feeling is done in stage directions. In rhythm 
and metaphor it does not begin to exist. 

G is from The Lady’s not for Burning by Christopher Fry. It is impressive at 
first reading, because it borrows authority from a Shakespearean (or perhaps 
Marlovian) movement, as in ‘Where altercation thrums In every granule 
of the Milky Way...’ But the figures of speech have a py rotechnic quality 
—they shoot up like stars from a Roman Candle, to amaze, and are un- 
governed by any moral concern, any organic life in seeking to ask, How 
to live: The Shavian paradoxes (“What greater superstition .. .’), and the 
ironic, amused contempt (‘heckling itself hoarse in that hot-head’) leave 
us uncertain how seriously to take the poetry. The poetry is clever, ‘studied 
and exquisite’, but essentially ‘indifferent towards life’. For example, when 


the borrowed rhythm flag ps the absence of a feeling betrays itself 


by some very dull lines, e.g. 1.6. In Vol. XVIII, No. 1, p. 78 of the maga- 
zine Scrutiny is buried an excellent review of Fry by Marius Bewley, in 
which comparisons with Marlowe, Gordon Bottomley and Lascelles Aber- 
crombie are suggested. (Acknowledgements on p. 189) 


PART ‘B’ by ANN HOWGATE and RICHARD JAY 


I. IN THE first section of the Sheet we want to touch, if lightheartedly, on 
the sophisticated problem of social jargon. Here we cannot saddle ‘the 
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writer’ or ‘those in authority’ for the responsibility; we must all take a 
share of the blame. In an imperfect social world, no doubt some use of 
conversational small-change is inevitable (‘If each man spoke his mind, what 
in intolerable society ours would be to live in’, Thackeray says) but Betje- 
man reveals how easy it is to grow third-rate in our own usage of, and 
response to, language. Miss Laski, more subtly, anatomizes the woolly- 
mindedness and hypocrisy to which polite clichés lead or from which they 
spring. Snobbery and inverted snobbery; the smoke-screen laid in front of 
motive and meaning; the salving of amour-propre; the ruthlessness of hostess- 
technique: these are all signs, however trivial, of a decay of social values 
and a degeneration of language into a mask. 

II. London Transport, on the other hand, is on the side of the angels. 
It has set itself the task of trying to bridge the gulf between the written 
and spoken word, and between the legal mind and the mind-in-the-street. 
Notices must maintain the dignity of a public regulation but be concise 
and capable of no misinterpretation. The need for an alert, responsive 
handling of English is clear; there must be a sensitive and constant gauge 
of the shift from standard English to idiom to slang, yet the wording must 
remain legally protected. London Transport’s own answers are given 
below; pupils are, of course, to be encouraged to improve on these wherever 
possible. The Board has no illusions about its problems but asks that we 
do not necessarily condemn the older versions out of hand. Excessive sim- 
plification may lead to curtness, and after all the public still automatically 
expects to be ‘requested’. 

London Transport’s versions for (a), (b) and (c) are: 


Smokers are asked to sit at the back. 

The ticket clerk may stop issuing tickets for any particular train if he thinks this 
is necessary to make sure that the train leaves on time. 

Please count your change before you leave the ticket office as mistakes cannot be 
put right afterwards. The ticket clerk will always give change if he can, but he is 
not obliged to accept any note or coin if change is not available. 

Your dog must have a ticket. Other small and inoffensive animals may be taken 
free of charge. All animals must be on a lead or carried, and must in all circumstances 
be carried on escalators. 

Hand luggage only may be taken on the Underground. Please make sure it does 
not obstruct other passengers and do not allow it to block the train doors. 


The three omitted points in (d) are, of course, the exception of cars and 
taxis, and the specific prohibitions against loitering and against unattended 
vehicles. The change from 1957 to 1958 is pure gain, for the standard form 
of the notice has an official ring about it, whereas the longer version has all 
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the weakness of those trespassing notices signed “By Order’ (of whom:) 
The 1958 version might read: 


NO PARKING 
Cars and taxis may set down or call for passengers, but must 
not wait in the forecourt. 


Of the two pieces of advertising copy, the second is blemished by a slight 
tendency to incantation and poeticism, particularly at the end of each para- 
graph; the first is amusing and light in touch, but the idiom of the Fourth 
Leader is perhaps overworn. It is a close thing, but we feel the first does it 
easier job slightly the better. 

Ill. ‘It must be true, it was in the papers’. The Spectator has been running 
a series of these ‘Intelligences’ for several months now, as a salutary reminder 
that facts can frequently be misquoted. Classes may enjoy spotting further 
discrepancies—clearly some kinds of news are more Open to misinterpreta- 
tion than others. 

IV. We spoke earlier of the decay of values. Values change, it seems, 
but this is undoubtedly ‘something . . . to feel, to think about’. The sens 
tionalism is akin to that printed in an earlier Sheet of the present series, 
but as an advertisement this is perhaps more blatantly commercial: ‘If Rock 
Hudson is not already Hollywood’s top male star...’ “Chaotic Kenya’ is 
ripe for exploitation: no aspect of the subject’s ‘appeal’ is disregarded. There 
are clichés to deal with emotion—‘dramatic . . . deeply stirring . . . romantic 
allure and explosive tensions’; intimacy—‘very personal story . . . private 
loves . . rendezvous’; current news value—‘decade . . . to date . . present 
day The writer is too involved to discard this idiom, even when speaking 
of the ‘brilliant and fearless presentation’ by an ‘intrepid team’. Loosenes 
of thought and construction should be analyse d. What do loves and hates 


react against?- Why is Sidney Poitier swept into defiance: Do men stalk one] 
another to a rendezvous: Can tensions explode: Pupils could be asked to 


write a sober advertisement or review for this film, inventing details wher 
these are not already given. (Acknowledgements on p. 189 
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These are available (to subscribers only) at 1s. 6d. a dozen, and 6s. pe 
dozen per set of four issues. Orders, stating whether the A or B sheet is re 
quired, should be sent to the publishers at 40 William IV Street, London 
W.C.2, from whom single specimen sheets can be had. 
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COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 
CQ aa 


READERS 


JANE EYRE, edited by G. G. Urwin. [University of London Press, 8s. 3d.] 

JANE EYRE, abridged by Mrs. E. G. Taylor. [‘Sheldon Library’, O.U-P., 
7S. 6d. | 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS, abridged by Stanley Wood. [‘Sheldon Lib- 
rary’, O.U.P., 7s. 6d.] 

{ TALE OF TWO CITIES, edited by B. Osbourn. [University of London 
Press, 65. od. | 


The abridged versions aim at catching the young reader by omitting passages 











‘now only of historical interest’. They are both attractively got up; the 
illustrations to Jane Eyre are especially true to the spirit of the novel. Now 
see what is missed out—and this within the first hundred pages. Jane’s hours 
with the picture book, Bewick’s Book of Birds, are cut; equally important 
in character study, Miss Temple’s tea-party for Helen and Jane is cut, and 
the freedom from Lowood occasioned by the outbreak of fever. Items of 
absorbing interest to schoolgirls are out—school breakfast of burnt porridge, 
Julia Severn’s curls cut off, for example. Worse still, and hard to understand 
in dealing with a book not abounding in humour, Abbot’s garters have 
gone. (Abbot, you will remember, ‘turned to divest a stout leg of the 
necessary ligature’, to fasten Jane to her chair). The poetry of the quiet 
Red Room, where the maid came only once a week to wipe away ‘a week’s 
quiet dust’ is out. 

Perhaps it is less noticeable to cut The Three Musketeers, because the interest 
is largely in action. But no-one has ever complained of the length of that 
work, or that it belonged tiresomely to ‘a more leisurely age’. Why not 
leave it alone? Jane Eyre has an exciting and rather morbid story that does 
its own work. The incidentals, the words of poetry here and there, the 
romanticism of mood in nature allied to mood in human being, these the 
teacher must have, to do work of some value in discussing the novel. The 
U.L.P. edition is unabridged and has sensible notes. It is a good, strong 
edition for the school library; so is A Tale of Two Cities. The ‘background’ 
notes here are useful, and Dickens’ many coincidences are rightly pointed 
out. There might have been a word of comment on the heroine, I think, 
for she is apt to prompt in the young reader a hearty agreement with Carton, 
when he called her a golden-haired doll. These two editions are far more 
205 
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likely to succeed in their object—‘pleasurable understanding and appr. 


ciation . DOROTHY COOPER 


THE BIRD OF DAWNING, by John Masefield. New Windmill Librar, 
| Heinemann, ss. 6d.] 
SHANE, by Jack Shaefer. New Windmill Library [Heinemann, 5s.] 
NORTHANGER ABBEY, by Jane Austen. Edited by K. M. Lobb. London 
English Literature Series [ Univ. of London Press, 6s.] 
WHAT KATY DID, by Susan Coolidge. Stanhope Library [Blackie, 4s.] 
THE BURNISHED SWORD, by J. H. Maclehose. Stanhope Library [Blackie 
5s. 
THE WIND ON THE MOON, by Eric Linklater. [Macmillan, 7s. 6d.] 
John Masefield’s prose in The Bird of Dawning is controlled by a precix 
knowledge of sailing ships and long-boats. As a result, this novel is mos 
suitable for secondary and technical pupils. While they will be readily inter- 
ested in the presentation of human character in extreme difficulties they wil 
especially approve of the author’s keen perception of the part played by 
the different techniques of ropes, winches and sail in the narrative. Such 





scenes as the jamming of one of the long-boats and the appearance of Th 
Bird, inexplicably abandoned and still afloat although almost scuttled, ar 
very finely recreated. The wild improbability of a conclusion in which} 
three ships suddenly appear in the Channel after racing from China with 
tea is hardly crucial, although it is a weakening in the high standards of the 
first three-quarters of the book, and disbelief is readily suspended. 

Shane, because it is episodic and divided into chapters, is suitable as a class| 
reader as well as a library book. The theme here is the social and moral 
conflicts in a Wyoming village sixty years ago as they appeared to a boy, 
Bob Starrett. Shane, a dark cowboy, arrives and dominates the Starrett} 
family, though nominally a hired hand. In a short while, he becomes the 
voice of the villagers against a landlord named Fletcher who seeks to evict 
them. In an assault, the evictor is killed and Shane himself is wounded. 
Leaving the village as suddenly as he entered it, he dies and the child-narrator 
is left with an ardent hero-worship which is in no way diminished when 
it is revealed that the saviour of the village was a Texan murderer. The 
moral ambiguity, which Jack Shaefer does not attempt to solve, is the only 
fault to be found in what will become a popular classroom book. 

The new edition of Northanger Abbey is prepared for examination stud} 
and is very well produced. It fails as a critical edition in spite of the length 
of Dr. Lobb’s introduction, since the assistance given is fragmentary an¢ 
swamped with plot-summary. At the end of it Jane Austen’s ‘charm’ is lef: 
‘elusive’ and readers are not practically equipped to discuss the author’ 
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CASSELL 


THE RUSSELL LITERARY READERS 
By EVELYNE WHITE, M.A., B.Sc. 


Books 1 and 2, 5s. each. Book 3, 6s. 


These three books for Secondary Schools include short stories, 
extracts from famous books, essays and poems, carefully selected 
to form an introduction to the best of classical and modern 
literature. The exercises are designed to be answered orally, 
thus encouraging the pupils to express themselves clearly and 
without restraint. 


A FIRST BOOK OF MODERN PROSE 
A BOOK OF MODERN PROSE 


Compiled by MARGARET FLOWER, B.A. 
75. Od. each 


The aim of these two books is to show how every form of 
experience can be expressed in a suitable style. Mrs Flower 
places before her readers a rich selection of stories and essays 
from both sides of the Atlantic, by such diverse authors as Sir 
Winston Churchill and Saki, Ernest Hemingway and James 
Thurber. In the freshness of their content and approach, these 
books break entirely new ground among school prose readers. 


A GENERAL CERTIFICATE ENGLISH COURSE 
By LANCELOT OLIPHANT, B.A. 
gs. 6d. 


This popular book provides a comprehensive course suitable for 
use in fifth and sixth forms. Ten up-to-date Model Examination 
Papers, compiled from questions set in recent General Certific- 
ate of Education examinations, are included as an appendix. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD 


Educational Department 


35 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1 
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treatment of Catherine Morland as anything more than ‘intelligent detach. 
ment’. Neither for their own instruction nor for regurgitation to examiner 
will Dr. Lobb’s material be enough. 

Where the New Windmill Library provides two books which are sharp 
and alive, the Stanhope Library offers two which seem to me suitable for 
Sunday school prizes but to have little to do with education. What Katy 
Did has a period flavour and may still be beloved of some teachers. I have 
not recently found a girl who registered any enthusiasm at it and I cannot 
believe a reprint was really called for. Girls prefer career novels, animal} 
stories or boys’ books and I should prefer them to investigate the New 
Windmills rather than Katy. Only to a small number of modern children 
will the delicacy of crippled Cousin Helen with her confidential chats about 
the School of Pain be acceptable. 

The Burnished Sword is a newer work dealing with the importation o 
banned bibles into England before the Reformation. The villains are the 
friars, one of whom uses a dagger, and the heroes biblical scholars, very 





weakly presented, and their readers. The dialogue is stilted and the descrip. 
tive writing lacks all immediacy. There is little impact in this telling of 
how they brought the good news from Antwerp to Little Sodbury in 
Gloucestershire, and it cannot be recommended. 

The longest of these books is a rich fantasy for the junior library with 
excellent illustrations by Nicolas Bentley. The Wind on the Moon presents 
a couple of children living in Midmeddlecum who are transformed into 
kangaroos in a private zoo where a bear reads The Observer. Excellent 
rhymes and singing-games are introduced and dozens of fascinating minor | 
characters, including a judge, two barristers and an imprisoned jury. The 
encyclopaedic governess Miss Serendip is very well presented and the whole 
adventure is alive and free from whimsy. 

MAURICE HUSSEY 


SEVEN SHORT PLAYS, ed. E. R. Wood. [Heinemann, 6s.] 
ANTIGONE, by Jean Anouilh. [Methuen, 3s. 6d.] 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. [University of London Press, 4s. 6d.| 
TIMON OF ATHENS. [Penguin Shakespeare, 2s. 6d.] 
A book of short plays for schools seems very often to be an occasion for a 
display of the trite, the badly expressed, even the downright foolish. They 
would earn no place in the English syllabus any other way; they often sort 
very oddly with the attempt to make a good job of teaching Shakespeare 
but they are admitted on the strength of being ‘good theatre’. 

That, at its worst, can mean a paucity of ideas and their expression ex- 
cused and justified because of ‘strong situations’ (often, life heated up beyon¢ 
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pa LITERARY CRITICISM-SPRING, 1958 oo 


By Way of Sainte-Beuve 
Translated from the French by Sylvia Townsend Warner 
MARCEL PROUST 


Demy 8vo. 25s net 


The Epic Strain in the English Novel 
E. M. W. TILLYARD 


Demy 8vo. 21s net 


Culture and Society 


RAYMOND WILLIAMS 
Demy 8vo. Probably 27s 6d net 


The Shaping Spirit: 
Studies in Modern English and American Poets 
A. ALVAREZ 
Lge. Cr. 8vo. 15s net 


The Use of Imagination 


WILLIAM WALSH 
Demy 8vo. Probably 21s net 


The Broken Compass: 
A study of the comedies of Ben Jonson 
E. B. PARTRIDGE 


Demy 8vo. Probably 21s net 


An Age of Fiction 


GERMAINE BREE and MARGARET GUITON 
Demy 8vo. Probably 25s net 


Poetry and Morality 
VINCENT BUCKLEY 


Demy 8vo. Probably 21s net 


The Shakespearean Ethic 


JOHN VYVYAN 
Demy 8vo. Probably 21s net 
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recognition), or ‘sense of humour’ (often heavy-handed whimsy). They 
get in because ‘the second-rate is often first-rate for children’. The second. 
rate is always second-rate for anyone. , 

Of the first volume, only Tchehov’s “The Bear’ is a new, original item 
The merit of its dialogue shines out in comparison with the rest. For 
‘humour’ there is also A. A. Milne’s ‘Man in the Bowler Hat’; ‘fantasy’, 
Dunsany’s ‘Flight of the Queen’; excitement, “The Ghost of Jerry Bundler’. 
adapted from W. W. Jacobs; religious drama, ‘Brother Sun’; poetic drama, 
‘The Storm’ by John Drinkwater. These are probably well-known to you, 

Antigone would make an acceptable small set for comparison with Sopho- 
cles. You will have your own opinion of an Antigone who finds that Puff 
her pet dog, and ‘Nanny, stronger than all fever’, make a large contribution 
to her will to live, but the play itself, the interest it gains from a modem 
interpretation in which Antigone, ‘perverse idealism’, so often speaks for 
occupied France, and Cieon, ‘necessary but brutish realism’, speaks for the 
Nazi need to force some kind of order on the country that was like a ship 
that had sprung a hundred leaks, makes it a valuable irritant. Antigone is 





determined to die; Anouilh takes pains to make her realise that a religious 
motive does not decide her urge to bury her brother, neither has she any | 
illusions about his worthless character. Being an Anouilh heroine, she wil | 
not compromise with life, ‘I want to be sure that every thing will be as 
beautiful as when J was a little girl. If not, I want to die’. There is some- 
thing of “What! still not dead at twenty-two?’ about all this. 

Finally, She Stoops to Conquer is in an attractively got-up edition. Its notes 
are brief and useful, as is the introduction. The Penguin Shakespeare is 
similarly workmanlike, very much the edition for a reading at speed, with 
the essential details about the chronology of the plays, the placing of ‘Timon’, 





and the Shakespearean stage. a 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by R. W. Zandvoort. [Long- 

mans, 215.] 

A MINIMUM GRAMMAR OF FUNCTION, by R. T. Lewis and J. A. Stone. 

[ Harrap, 5s.] 

The Handbook is a new and revised edition in English, and omitting the 
original comparisons with Dutch, of a descriptive grammar first published 
in the Netherlands in 1945. English is here described mainly in terms of 
the traditional parts of speech, the most extended description being required 
by the Verb, Noun and Pronoun, which together occupy more than half 
the book. As a grammar for foreign students Professor Zandvoort’s book 
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CLEAR 
COMPACT 
CONCISE 


A SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


compiled for children of 9 - 13 years 
by 
C. W. Airne, M.A. 
edited by 
O. Harland, M.A. 


A new dictionary for a new era. A junior dictionary for this technically 
conscious generation. The book includes a vocabulary of over 18,000 
words, encountered in daily use or on the printed page, in the Church, 
school, or on the radio or television screen. 


It gives the modern child the words to express modern knowledge by 
including terms used in science, technology and the arts and fulfils the final 
duty of bringing precision of thought into speech, writing and reading. 


Words are defined simply yet briefly. Obsolete words are omitted. Except 
where essential, details of etymology and pronunciation are not included. 


Price 4s. 9d. 


Cut off and send to the Publishers for an inspection copy 


SCHOFIELD & SIMS, LTD. 


MARKET STREET 
HUDDERSFIELD 


Will you please send me an inspection copy of your SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 
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School Address.......... Ss OF eee 
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is too well established to need further commendation. The question is; of 
what value could it be to English students, especially to those in a sixth form: 
There is an important difference between learning to use a foreign language 
you will probably never be able to control, and learning to control a lan- 
guage you can already use. The great need at present is for teachable lingu. 
istic—not only grammatical— categories appropriate to learning to control 
English. Such categories will often differ from those appropriate to learning 
English as a foreign language, and it would seem, therefore, that the more 
skilfully a grammar suits the latter task, the less appropriate it may be to the 
former. It is nevertheless true that most of us have much to learn from 
seeing English described systematically by someone who teaches it as a for- 
eign language. The Handbook, for example, gives an instance of the only 
possible use of the relative which to refer to persons: he looked like a “_ 
—which he was (§. 457). It classifies dare, need and used to as auxiliaries ({{ 


tive that ({ } 463). It treats .y d at in he looked at her as ‘practically equiv re: 


203, 210); it systematises the use of some and any (\§. 475-483) and of rel 


to a single transitive verb’ ({ 587). These various ways of bringing Out an 
unfamiliar pattern of nl Fah can sharpen and enliven teaching, but 
Zandvoort’s conservatism deprives us of much possible stimulation. His 
purpose excludes not only ‘what belongs rather to idiom and is not amenable 
to general statement’ but also, it is clear, much that has been gained from 
the structural techniques of contemporary linguistics. He perpetuates the 
rubbishy category of Concrete Noun (Hell is concrete; Fortune is abstract 
(§ 336) and connives at a stultifying, if traditional, label for the verb (‘action 
is used to denote whatever may be expressed by the verb’ (p. 58 n.)) How- 
ever difficult it is to discuss the sentence, his definition is merely question- 
begging (‘a complete utterance formed according to a definite pattern’ ({ 
)). Similarly, it is of little help to meet, without any indication that it 
akes nonsense of his primary categories, a reference to ‘relative adverbs 
which are really conjunctions’ ({ 622). The grammatical significance of 
stress and pitch, the subject on which we have most to learn from text- 
books for foreigners, is illustrated in the Handbook, but the index, which is 
otherwise admirable, gives no direction to the examples of it. 

Any grammar which takes as its starting-point the classification of word- 
forms and types of sentence structure can be, for advanced work in an 
English school, little more than a work of reference. The Handbook will 
meet this need well. But stimulus to thought and the extension of linguistic 
control come, for the fluent user of his own language, more from the con- 
verse arrangement, which starts with a notion—possession, emphasis, in- 
definiteness, negation—and asks in what ways that notion is expressed. 





Something of this is achieved in Zandvoort’s section on the expression of 
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THE HERITAGE OF 
LITERATURE SERIES 


SECTION A 


Nine One-Act Plays 
Edited by PHILIP WALSH April. 4s. 


The Odyssey of Homer 


Edited by R. D. WORMALD April. Probably 4s. 6d. 


SECTION B 


Cranford Edited by A. C. Ward 


Mrs. E. GASKELL April. Probably 4s. 3d. 


The Secret Agent Edited by A. C. Ward 
JOSEPH CONRAD April. Probably 6s. 6d. 


Great Expectations Edited by H. M. Burton 
CHARLES DICKENS April. Probably 6s. 6d. 


Paradise Lost: Books I and II, with Lycidas 


JOHN MILTON Now brought back to the list 
In preparation 


Gulliver’s Travels Edited by Christopher Lloyd 
JONATHAN SWIFT Now brought back to the list 5s. 3d. 


The Matchmaker Edited by F. Y. Thompson 
THORNTON WILDER 4s. 9d. 


The Skin of our Teeth Edited by F. Y. Thompson 
THORNTON WILDER March. Probably 4s. 9d. 


Specially prepared for G.C.E. ‘O’ Level examinations each with 


an introduction and full notes. 
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futurity ({§ 193), but the Handbook is intended to fulfil a different purpose, 
one which makes it useful for the teacher but of limited use to his pupils, 

A Minimum Grammar of Function illustrates conservatism of a different 
kind. According to its preface it is ‘based on the visual method of teaching 
grammar originated by E. M. Palser and R. T. Lewis at Westminster Cit 
School’. It is, in fact, a fresh edition of their New Outline Grammar of Fun 
tion, first published in 1923. The exercises have been brightened up and 
increased but the work has been in no sense critically revised. Box-analysis, 
which the original authors of this book introduced, has proved a useful 
teaching device, but it takes more than a good idea to make a text-book, 
and the present one retains all its predecessor’s unsatisfactory features both 
of content and of arrangement. The basic defect is insensitivity to language 
He does not like the hunting of foxes is a peculiar model to offer for analysis 
(p. 69), and the guard having given the signal, the train started (p. 76) is dead 
English. One hopes that even young pupils will have as much difficulty in 
accepting the statement that to sing like a lark does not completely express : 
thought (p. 56) as they will in applying the definition of a verb: a word, o 
group of words, that expresses the happening (which may be either a state or a 
action), or the word or words by means of which we are able to speak about the 
subject (p. 50). As an example of a simple direct object the new goods fetched 
pounds is very questionable (p. 77). Person is curiously said to be a property 
of nouns (p. 23), and the treatment of case is confused throughout. The 
derivation of accusative is incomplete and misleading (p. 21); that of predicate 
is incorrect; subject on page $1 should be sentence, and Exercise LVI (p. 113 
seems to consist only of exhortation. The paradigms of the verb to move 
have been retained but the index has been removed. 


IAN MICHAEL 


SENTENCE CRAFT, by V. L. Newsome and E. Borgh. [The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 25s. 6d.| 
I have long wondered what American school books on language and litera- 
ture were like. Recently I had the opportunity of looking at a few, of which 
Sentence Craft was one. Described as ‘A Text with Exercises for the Fresh- 
man Course in Composition’ it is in my opinion much better than similar 
books I have seen over here. Even if it is too expensive for senior forms of 
grammar schools, it should be in school and university libraries and read by 
teachers and students of English. 
To begin with, the authors know their subject. They have read the grea 
grammarians like Jespersen and Kruisinga, and they take notice of how gooc 
modern writers write. Most of our English courses are based on Fowle: 
and lay down all sorts of laws that certainly don’t come from keeping the 
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Aldous Huxley 
Cambridge, Advanced Level, 1958 - 9 





Richard Hughes 








JOHN KEATS 


Ed. J. H. Walsh 6s 
Cambridge Advanced Level, 1958 - 9 
Southern Joint Board, Advanced Level, 1958 - 9 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


6d 


GEORGE CRABBE: 
SELECTIONS FROM HIS POETRY 
Ed. Frank Whitehead 
Durham, Advanced Level, 1959 


6s 9d 


THE ELIZABETHAN VOYAGES 

Ed. James Winny 
Oxford, Ordinary Level, 1959 

Cambridge, Advanced Level, 1958 - 9 


6s 9d 


THE EDWARDIANS 
V. Sackville-West 
Cambridge, Advanced Level, 1958 - 9 


Ts 6d 


PROPER STUDIES 


IN HAZARD 


A Poetry Anthology 


9s 6d 


(Slightly abridged with the author’s approval) 
(Queen’s Classics) 4s 6d 
Oxford, Ordinary Level, 1958 - 9 


RHYME & REASON: 


Ed. Denys Thompson & Raymond O’Malley 
Cambridge, Ordinary Level, 1959 


42 WILLIAM IV STREET - WC2 
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eye on the object. It is a pleasure to find a book aimed at helping student 
to understand the ‘descriptive approach’ instead of the usual prescriptive 
and to read in it that non-standard forms are not ‘inherently inferior’ to th 
standard forms by ‘socially unacceptable’. How different from the superior 
attitude of our ‘grammarians’ and examiners to what they call vulgarisms 
and howlers! For a scholarly and accurate description of usage let any 
reader look up the authors’ treatment of shall and will, should and would 
due to, different from, to, than, like as a conjunction, between and among, 
flat adverbs (without-ly). 

The book is in two parts, The Sentence and its Parts, and Form and 
Function of the Parts of Speech. In the first part there are admirable gram. 
matical notes. A sentence like ‘I slipped and fell’ is called, rightly I think, ; 
simple sentence with a compound verb. The formless sentence (lacking 
either a verb or a subject or both) is recognised. The treatment of the loose 
and the restrictive use of adjectives, participles and clauses is full and made 
remarkably interesting. But the great merit of the book is the way in which 
some construction like apposition is described syntactically and then asa 
stylistic device. There is nothing rigid, either, in the treatment of punc- 
tuation. 

R. A. AUTY 
LANGUAGE AND THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH, by John Wilson. [Cambridge 
University Press, 8s. 6d.] 
Mr. Wilson’s aim is ‘to present semantics, which is the study of linguistic 
communication, to the general public’, and he favours its adoption in schools. 
He sets out clearly the ‘basic considerations’ of this science: the functions 
and types of words and statements, the inter-relation of ‘verification’ and 
‘meaning’, methods of verification, requirements for establishing ‘truth’, and 
obstacles to its establishment. He writes with a bracing missionary vigour. 





But his book cannot be welcomed wholeheartedly. The ‘non-specialists 
Mr. Wilson addresses include those who need to be told that ‘Just as we 
might use a spanner and a car-jack for changing a wheel on a car, so we 
might use two words together for the purpose of communicating some- 
thing’. To reach this public and engage its enthusiasm is in itself a laudable 
endeavour; but when Mr. Wilson, having turned this virgin soil, proposes, 
in his bibliography, to fertilise it with Language Truth and Logic and The 
Tyranny of Words, he prompts doubts about his sense of educational respon- 
sibility. There are distinguished philosophers who regard Mr. A. J. Ayers 
first book as ‘a morass of sophistry’, and what Mr. Chase’s book of Words 
lacked in logic it hardly made up for in common sense. Mr. Wilson pro- 
ceeds more circumspectly than these authors, but his conception of language 
assimilates readily enough with theirs. 
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Critical Standards yi 
Book-reviewing demands a sensitive judgment yy 
in the use of words. The critic cannot afford to ¥ 
be less exact in his terms than the creative or *y 
didactic writer. % 
Bed 

Read the reviews in THE TIMES LITERARY ay 
SUPPLEMENT. The rules of good writing are % 
there observed as steadily as careless writing is re 
attacked in the books reviewed. The anonymous ry 
reviewers must appeal directly to the reader’s yo) 
powers of judgment. They cannot strive to vs 
impress with their personality. $5 
Test the LITERARY SUPPLEMENT by your own ry 
standards ; engage this weekly guide to your 22 
reading. $7 


THE aa2¥ TIMES 


LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


EVERY FRIDAY PRICE SIXPENCE 
Annual Subscription rate: Inland and Abroad £1 16s. 10d. 
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“Words are tools...’ he begins, and perhaps the main criticism of hi 
book is that it encourages the easily encouraged belief that this is all there j 
to be said about words. Words are also ‘our chief link with the past . . . th 
channel of our spiritual inheritance’. We think and feel in ways which, 
we grow up in the language, the language develops in us. We use the lan. 
guage, but also, the language moulds us, so controlling our use of itself 
But, for Mr. Wilson, language is merely an instrument, which, if it ‘link 
us with the past’, must do so primarily by way of perpetuating prejudice, 

The crucial matter of ‘poetic communication’ is side-stepped, with un- 
fortunate results. Mr. Wilson claims that, since it is “prose communication 
that ‘we ought to use in. . . discovering truth’, therefore his book is ‘only 
concerned with poetic communication because it tends to obtrude itself into 
prose or logical communication’, and he clears it out of the way in two 
pages. True, he allows it to be ‘a genuine form of communication’, and he 
quotes poetry with approval, but the damage has been done: if ‘truth’ is 
what, in our studies, we ought to be pursuing, and if ‘poetic communic- 
tion’—which includes ‘Blimey!’ and the Ode to a Nightingale—is at bes 
irrelevant to this pursuit, then the only place left for poetry in the lives of 
the non-specialists who are about to turn to Messrs. Ayer and Chase is the 
place Mr. Wilson assigns it on his penultimate page, where he permits ws 
to ‘indulge in poetic communication and ritualistic verbalism when we s 
desire’. The importance of literature subsists largely in its imaginative reali- 
sation of hitherto unknown or imperfectly known ‘truth’; but according to 
Mr. Wilson such realisation must be illusory, since ‘ “being true”’ is a prop- 
erty of statements’ which satisfy the three scientific tests of ‘meaning’, ‘veri- 
fication’ and ‘evidence’. While leaving ‘poetic communication’ virtually 
unexamined, he has done his best to convince his truth-pursuing readers that 
it has had all the examination it deserves. And it could easily be shown that 
those two crucial pages are thick with confusion. The misgivings that aris 


from a glance at his preface and bibliography harden into the verdict that} 


if Mr. Wilson is to be the valuable challenge and stimulus that he could be 
in, say, the sixth form, he will have to be used with some care. 
J. C. F. LITTLEWOOD 

DICKENS AT Work, by John Butt and Kathleen Tillotson. [ Methuen, 25s.] 
The technique of serialisation in Victorian fiction should occupy much the 
same place in literary studies as that of staging in Elizabethan drama, since 
both were media in which audiences found great writers. The first aim 0: 
Dickens at Work is to explain the craft of accommodating long novels t 
equal instalments as seen in eight novels by one author. Two early works 
Sketches by Boz and The Pickwick Papers, show the novelist solving th: 
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os— OLIVER & BOYD 


LITERARY ESSAYS 
by David Daiches 


‘The range, intelligence ana humanity of this book prove once and for 
all that its author is among our major unexpended reserves as a critic 
and a scholar.’ The Spectator 


‘As the balanced judgments of a man of profound learning . . . they 
could hardly be bettered.’ Listener 
Demy 8vo. 240 pages 16s. net 


RHETORIC AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
by Sir Herbert Grierson 


‘All that writers could desire . . . covers delightfully with unobtrusive 
erudition and indisputable judgment the whole art of persuasion. 
Spoken and written in the true tradition.’ Time and Tide 


Cr. 8vo. 172 pages 7s. 6d. net 


EDINBURGH: Tweeddale Court LONDON: 39a Welbeck Street 





THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE 
OTHELLO 


Edited by M. R. RmpLey 
A completely new editing of the play from the ground up. The text is 
based on the First Quarto and the notes aim at elucidating what may be 
obscure to the modern reader. 21s. 


METHUEN’S MODERN CLASSICS 
THREE MODERN PLAYS 


G. B. Shaw’s Village Wooing 
J. M. Barrie’s Shall we join the Ladies? 
Terence Rattigan’s The Browning Version 


Selected and introduced by 
JoHN ByrRNE and GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


Three short plays illustrating the changes in dramatic technique during the 
last half-century. 6s. 6d. 


METHUEN 
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problems of topicality and regularity with great success, while keeping an 
eye upon Victorian moral standards. In David Copperfield, a work of greater 
unity, the technique is perfected and the production of this novel is studied 
by Professor Butt and Mrs. Tillotson from manuscript materials now firy 
printed from the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The second purpose of this book is to prove the topicality of incidents in 
a number of novels. Bleak House, Little Dorrit and Hard Times are essentially 
novels of the 1850's as reference to contemporary journalism asserts, and 
even Barnaby Rudge, ostensibly a historical novel upon the Gordon Riots of 
1780, is subject to modifications arising from the author’s experience of early 
Chartist Riots. Interesting as much of this Fact is, Humphry House pro- 
duced a more systematic account of contemporary ideas in The Dickens 
World, here granted the smallest footnote. Surprisingly little helpful literary 
criticism appears in this volume which is mainly for specialist readers. It 
end is not the more alert reading of eight novels, although such criticism 
of all the novels is extremely scanty at the present, but to pave the way, 
one suspects, for some huge Variorum Dickens, cumbersome and forbid- 
ding, replete with textual variants and weighed down with references to 
the Letters, the collection of which is still in progress, the itineraries and 
The Times. 


— 


MAURICE HUSSEY 


SHAKESPEARE S WORDPLAY, by M. M. Mahood. [Methuen, 18:.| 

Miss Mahood’s book offers both less and more than its title might suggest. 
It does not study the whole range of Shakespeare’s wordplay systematically; 
on the other hand, the accounts it contains of five selected plays (plus the 
Sonnets) are related to specific verbal patterns in them, but use these in order 
to say something about each play as a whole. 

The standpoint of the book is one that is generally accepted today: Shake- 
speare’s use of puns, quibbles, and analogous verbal devices is not a separable 
trick of style, but is an essential part of the activity of his imagination. The 
case tends to be most persuasively made in the central part of the book, 
where Miss Mahood has a conception of each play to convey, and where 
the specific forms of wordplay fall into their place in the demonstration. | 
found the comments on ‘time’ and ‘done’ in Macbeth particularly illuminating, 
and I think that in general the most interesting results emerge from the 
discussion of common words with multiple and conflicting implications 
rather than from the analysis of the more ingenious quibbles. Sometimes, 
perhaps inevitably for purposes of exposition, these richer complexities are 
unpacked into a series of alternative glosses in a way which makes the feat 
of combining them in a single passage seem more acrobatic, and more 
improbable, than it really is. I am sure Miss Mahood does not mean us to 
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CHRISTOPHERS 





THE ART 
OF 
ARGUMENT 


GILES ST AUBYN 
Assistant Master, Eton College 


A brief, simple framework of logic—just what is required 
to encourage the clear thinking so essential to Sixth 
Forms, whether on the Arts or Science side. 


6/6 


42 William IV Street, WC2 == 








BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Additions to The Scholar’s Library 


Science and Literature Edited by W. EASTWOOD 
This anthology illustrates the literary relations of science and technology 
under seven heads: Fiction; Fantasy; Utopia and Anti-Utopia; Biography 
and Autobiography; The History of Science; Scientific Method and 


Literary Criticism; The Scientist and Prose Style. 6s 

The Ring and the Book Edited by F. B. PINION 

An abridged edition of Browning’s masterpiece, with an introduction, 

notes and 3 maps. 6s 
* * + 

A Dramatic New Testament G. H. HOLROYD 

Book II 


This book, largely taken from the Gospels, concerns the Kingdom of God 
as shown by the life and teachings of Jesus. For 13 year olds. 
Illustrated 3s 9d 


Vet in the Making NANCY MARTIN 
An interesting story for young people which gives an insight into this 
arduous training. 8s 6d School edition 6s 


MACMILLAN & CO LTD St Martin’s Street London WC2 
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picture Shakespeare ranging through an itemised set of dictionary meanings 
to see which he can combine, but perhaps she might have warned us more 
explicitly of the artificial character of her procedure at certain points. 

To go much beyond these general comments would involve discussion |} 
of a host of individual interpretations. I think Miss Mahood is often way- 
ward, and sometimes treats as primary what is, at most, secondary—she | 
must be the first ever to think that at Merchant of Venice, Ill, ii, 112 ‘ “rein” 
is the dominant external mearing’—but she seldom discusses a passage with- 
out sending us back to it, and to its context, with a heightened appreciation, | 

J. C. MAXWELL 





Rises) 


FORM AND MEANING IN DRAMA, by H. D. F. Kitto. [Methuen, 30s.] 
Professor Kitto, in his preface, explains the critical principle that he follows: 
‘in a great work of art... the connexion between the form and content 
is so vital that the two may be said to be identical’. He suggests a ‘simple 
control’ which should discipline the reader’s reactions to a play and his 
theories about how it works: ‘the presumption . . . that the dramatist was 
competent. If the dramatist had something to say, and if he was a com- 
petent artist, the presumption is that he has said it, and that we, by looking 
at the form which he created, can find out what it is’. 

His book analyses in detail plays by Aeschylus and Sophocles, and con- 
tains essays on Greek and Elizabethan Tragedy, Religious Drama and its 
interpretation, and Hamlet. The reader is aware throughout of the workings 
of a stringent and sensitive intelligence, and the whole book continually 
stimulates and delights. Professor Kitto is an adept in his own discipline, 
and we are constantly turned back to the text, and made to reconsider and 
re-experience it. 

One is grateful for learning allied to taste and sensibility: they don’t always | 


go together. T.R.B 


AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD ENGLISH, by G. L. Brook. [Manchester 
University Press, 10s. 6d.] 

BEOWULF, translated and edited by David Wright. [Penguin Classics, 
2s. 6d.] 

ANGLO-SAXON POETRY, selected and edited by R. K. Gordon. [Every- 
man’s Library, 6s.] 

These books provide a sufficient introduction to Anglo-Saxon for the en- 

quiring sixth-former or adult. Professor Brook’s introduction is admirably 

designed for the non-specialist; it makes an unexaggerated claim for the 

study of Old English in the original, and shows how the sap of the language 

runs through Shakespeare to the present—the interest of Gerard Manley 
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JOHN MURRAY 


“One of the few firm favourites with these Secondary Modern children is Conan 
Doyle. He knew perfectly—with a perfectness of intuition that reading aloud 
makes wonderfully clear—when to have his characters talking, and when to 
have them acting , and how indeed to make talk itself a form of action.” —Times 
Literary Supplement. 


CONAN DOYLE’S works are available in school edit- 
ions as follows: 


SHERLOCK HOLMES STORIES, BKS. I, If AND III— 4s each 
THE WHITE COMPANY — 55 


The School Library of Famous Books 


THE LOST WORLD and RODNEY STONE— 45 9d each 
THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES— 55; UNCLE BERNAC and TALES OF 


BRIGADIER GERARD ( just published ) — 5s each 


INSPECTION COPIES ON APPLICATION 


—— 50 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.! ——— 








EXERCISE EXCHANGE 


Published quarterly by Rinehart & Co 


EXERCISE EXCHANGE isa 16-page American quarterly 
‘for the interchange of ideas among teachers of composition 
and literature’; in each issue, eight different teachers give out- 
lines of exercises, mostly in practical criticism, which they have 
found especially useful and presumably successful. It is an 
admirable attempt—businesslike and practical . .. a very praise- 
worthy venture. 

A. D. FRANKLAND in The Use of English 1X/1 


Subscriptions at 7s 6d a year may be placed through 
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Hopkins in Anglo-Saxon is cited. Ten pages of extracts from Anglo-Saxon 
prose are included. Mr. Wright presents Beowulf as a great poem in its own 
right; his translation is in a neutral style, normally vigorous, very occasion- 
ally flat. The Everyman volume is a recent reprint in the larger format of ' 
a compendium that first appeared in 1926. It contains translations, in a 
rather more ‘literary’ but not unduly dated manner, of many well-known 
pieces like “The Seafarer’, “The Battle of Maldon’ and “The Ruin’, and also 
of riddles and gnomic poetry. 
As a sample, however, to arouse interest, Ezra Pound’s translation of ‘The 
Seafarer’ is recommended and pre-eminent. 
| 


~~ 


PROUST’S WAY, by Georges Piroué. [Heinemann, 155 | 
After Mlle. Brée’s careful, clear and intelligent book on Proust, M Piroué’s 
seems turgid in style, confused in argument, and far too inclined to lead us 





away from Proust’s work in order to hear the author’s views on paederasty } 
or the decline of capitalist society. Where M. Piroué is clear he is unremark- | 
able: the publishers warn us that we cannot contradict him unless we fully 
understand ‘the complex argument which he has here constructed’—a very 
good safeguard against criticism. But one may at least suggest that the idea 
that Proust was at the mercy of his own characters, who developed inde- 
pendently of him, seems curiously old-fashioned. I cannot help feeling that 
the book is intended to direct attention more to the author’s ingenuity than | 
to the objective study of Proust. F.C 


ENGLISH FOR ADULTS, by Charles Duff. [English Universities Press, 155.| 
Mr. Duft’s book is misleadingly titled, for it is likely to be used mainly by 
foreign learners. At first sight there appear to be too many asterisks, capitals, 
bold capitals, italics, insets, brackets and obelisks, rather as if hasty planning 
were being disguised by energetic window-dressing. But apply the book 
practically, and these conventions of emphasis recur in useful and consistent 
manner, and the eight lessons of unstrained colloquial English, each incor- 
porating what has gone before, follow one another from inelegance on the 
page to sheer excellence in action. The exercises are frequent and are not 
preceded by too much data or marred by over-concern for exceptions. The 
matter is up-to-date: there is no postilion subject to the hazards of lightning, 
but there are exercises on rail-guides and telephones, and there is at the end 
an invaluable supplement of structure words followed by a classified vocab- 
ulary. The author, one is glad to see, does not seek to chasten the forgetful 
by making back-reference arduous. On the contrary, his method is insistent 
and cumulative: visibly the fruit of long experience and diligent clear- 
headedness. PAUL WEST 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


BY STAGES, Book V, by IL. Morris. [Macmillan, 4s.] 
ACHING OF ENGLISH. [C.U.P., 155.] 
SES IN COMPREHENSION AND VOCABULARY, by H. A. Hulme. 


nans, 35. 6d. | 

ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by G. D. Lewis. [British Esperanto 
ition, 2s. 6d. | 

AND ANIMALS OF POND AND STREAM, by W. J. P. Van Reine. 
ty, 12s. 6d.| 

SES IN CRITICISM, by S. H. Burton. [Longmans, 5s.] 

[HE DETECTIVE, by C. J. Neville. [ Macmillan, 6s.] 


‘RD TO DRAMA, 2, by G. H. Holroyd. [ Macmillan, 6s. 6d.] 


AKE FAMILY, 2nd Series, Books 5-8. | Harrap, 2s. each.] 
AND STUDIES, 1957, collected by Margaret Willy. [Murray, 


NG AND MOVING, Books 1-3, by M. F. Wilkins. [O.U.P., 3s. 


BLACK BANNER ABROAD, by Geoffrey Trease. [ Heinemann, 5s. 6d.] 


INDIV 


Is. ( 


T| 
David 


Shak 
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DUAL ENGLISH, Books I-V, by George Samuel. [Meiklejohn, 


each. ] 


WEEKEND COURSES 


Making of Opera’, 22nd, 23rd March. Tutors: Wilfrid Mellers and 


| lolbrook. 


speare’s Sonnets’, 3rd, 4th May. Tutor: Douglas Brown. 
5 may be obtained from The Warden, Bassingbourn Village 
‘ Roy ston, Herts. 








BACK NUMBERS 


Circulation Manager will be glad to buy back the following 
gently needed items: Vol. VUI, Nos. 1 and 4; Reading Sheets 
XXXI B, XXXII A and B. 











y Chatto & Windus, Ltd., 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, and printed at 
Che Blackmore Press, Gillingham, Dorset by T. H. Brickell & Son, Ltd. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE: SELECTIONS 


With Appreciations by Edward Caird, Joseph Mazzini, 
Matthew Arnold, George Saintsbury and others. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. M. D. HUGHEs, 
Emeritus Professor of English Language and Literature in 
the University of Birmingham. 192 pages. 8s. 6d. 

This is a new volume in the well-known Clarendon English Series. 


ENGLISH HISTORIANS: 
SELECTED PASSAGES 


Compiled by BERTRAM NEWMAN. With a Foreword by C. V. 
Wedgwood. 292 pages. General edition, 18s. net. School 
edition, 13s. 6d. 


This collection (published for the English Association) illustrates the 
progress of English historical writing since the sixteenth century, from 
More and Holinshed to Sir Winston Churchill and G. M. Trevelyan. 
These typical extracts from the work of more than sixty historians are, 
as far as possible, self-contained. They have been chosen largely for 
the pleasure they give when read as literature. 


ENGLISH SHORT STORIES OF TODAY 


SECOND SERIES 
Selected by DAN DAvIN. 256 pages. For publication shortly. 
General edition, approximately 12s. 6d. net. School 
edition, approximately 7s. 6d. 
This is another volume published for the English Association. The 
collection is intended for students of English literature all over the 
world, and includes stories by Elizabeth Bowen, Joyce Cary, Walter de 
la Mare, Graham Greene, L. P. Hartley, Somerset Maugham, Frank 
O’Connor, V. S. Pritchett, William Sansom, Dylan Thomas, Evelyn 
Waugh, and Angus Wilson—writers who have distinguished them- 
selves in other branches of literature also, whether as novelists, poets, or 
critics. 


Applications for inspection copies should be sent to the 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Education Department Oxford 








